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Dewarpb: A LUMBERMAN’S GHost TOWN 


By Cart Appison LEecH 
DETROIT 


ICHIGAN has ‘Ghost Towns’, for ‘Thar was gold in 
M them-thar trees’, . . remnants of the old log-slide, 
crumbling mill foundations, a deserted community hall, these 
mark the sites. 

The genesis of the story of Deward could be told as a Paul 
Bunyan yarn, wherein the mighty Paul, legendary logger of 
the lumber-woods heralded as an ‘inventor, orator, and indus- 
trialist, whose feats surpassed those of Hercules’! came to 
Michigan to ‘locate’ pine, early in the seventies. On “cruising” 
the headwaters of the Manistee river, he found one of the 
world’s finest pineries,—Twenty-five thousand acres, in one 
stand, ranging throughout four counties: Crawford, Kalkaska, 
Antrim, and Otsego.” 

Being a man of great vision and foresight, as well as might, 
Paul sought to innovate the ‘preposterous idea’ of conserva- 
tion. “I shall log this forest, and preserve it too”, he told 
himself. 


1James Stevens, Paul Bunyan (Garden City, N. Y. 1925), 
2David Ward, Autobiography, 1822-1900 (New York, Priv. Print, 1912), passim. 
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Paul was the only man skilled enough to accomplish this 
feat. ‘Log it, and keep it also’. But he was willing to teach 
his loggers the art, so that they might ‘Log the forest and at 
the same time preserve it’, thereby creating continued employ- 
ment for themselves. 

Paul in his wanderings now enters the region of the ‘Mystic 
Spring’, and is challenged by the Timber King. 

“Pray thee! What wouldst thou of my Kingdom, Woods- 
man?” 

“Your Majesty!,” Paul replied politely, “This magnificent 
forest . ., it would be a pity to destroy it. I, with your per- 
mission, would conserve it for the use of future generations 
and in the meantime, log it.” 

The King perplexed, pondered,—‘Log it, and preserve it 
too?’ 

“Your Majesty,” continued Paul, “It could be worked out 
in this way. I would cut only the mature trees, then the 
younger trees would grow and replace them. This would per- 
petuate the forest and preserve it for the use of future genera- 
tions. It is the growth of centuries. It would be a tragedy to 
destroy it. I pray thee, reserve unto me a portion of this 
domain for my people.” 

The King dumbfounded by this Plebeian logic, hastened to 
make reply, “Very well. Methinks you speak with reason. It 
shall be so!” 

But the King was feeble and was to pass away before Paul’s 
very eyes. 

Three executors now ascended the throne and were seen 
arguing and disagreeing among themselves. 

“. . . Reserve part of this Kingdom for future generations, 
would he? 

“Nonsense! We owe future generations nothing. We must 
be practical men, and, being practical, must harvest this pine. 

“Tf we reserve this domain, and wait until the rabble come, 
we shall be cursed by their accursed taxes. 
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“No—, Gentlemen ! 

“Tt must not be! We must ‘Cut-out and get-out’. But first, 
we must build a great mill, and with it a model sawmill town. 
They shall remember us by this.” 

To wit (1901): A great mill arose, that devoured the forest 
for miles and miles around. It continued for ten years, then 
it was taken down, shipped away. Yet, it left behind a great 
pile of gold—more than its creators could carry away. 

Paul stood aghast. Yesterday, a mighty forest stood majes- 
tically. (He would have preserved it). Today, stretching to 
the ridges before him, lies desolation,—a cemetery of drifting 
sand, studded by the tombstones of rotting pine stumps. 

“By the Holy Mackinaw, Sir!” exclaimed Paul. “They have 
manufactured a ‘Ghost Town’. They have despoiled a Kingdom. 
They have gotten themselves a pot of gold.” . 


Paul, foiled in his attempt at conservation, now, thirty 
years later, with two-thirds of his crew idle, and no outlook 
for work, has returned to the site of this episode, the heart 
of the timber kingdom, ‘Deward’, and makes inquiry as to 
what had actually transpired. 

“It all passed so quickly,” related Mrs. Olson, last resident 
of Deward.? “I can hardly believe what I have seen here. The 
big mill ran day and night. A dozen logging crews worked in 
the woods. Two and three long trains of logs came in to the 
mill each day. Everyone was busy; everyone was employed. 
And besides, there was an interesting social life. But it all 
passed ; all within ten years. They built the mill; shipped the 
lumber; and then, tore the mill down and shipped it away. 
That was twenty years ago.* Yet, I have lived life happily 
here. 


3Mrs. Olson, last resident of Deward, August 1932. 


‘Mrs. Olson was there when the mill started, Sept. 1901, and when it stopped, 
March 16, 1912. , 
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“I could tell you of this great estate—the David Ward es- 
tate; of the mill, the town, the people; of our hopes and hap- 
pier days. But first, let me present a description of Deward 
as given by the Frederic Times, 19035: 


“Deward is in Crawford County, thirty-three miles southeast of East 
Jordan and it occupies a beautiful valley on the Manistee River, while 
all about for miles around lie vast areas of pine and hardwood lands 
of the Ward estate. Very little of the pine is seen along the railroad 
from South Arm to Deward; but there are some magnificent stretches 
of hardwood on the sloping hillside, and scenery that pleases the eye. 

“At Deward is one of the largest sawmills in the United States and 
the only mill left in Michigan that cuts pine exclusively. It cuts about 
200,000 feet in twenty hours. And is in all respects a triumph of human 
genius, colossal in its proportions, perfect and complete in its mechani- 
eal constructions and adjustments. It is an industrial marvel. 

“There seems to be nothing to criticize as we visit Deward for one 
day in this busy monopolistic community. Long rows of neat well built 
cottages, stretch along the river terraces, and a well stocked store sup- 
plies the necessities of life. There are no farm teams hitched about, 
or passing, for there are no farms here, just lumber and busy men. 
Long alignments of lumber piles, millions of feet of it, enough to cover 
a good sized farm, and all white pine, 2 product that is worth where 
_it lies from thirty to sixty dollars a thousand feet. 

“In charge of this enormous industry is Mr. Root, a son-in-law of 
the late Mr. Ward, and one of the executors of the estate. 

“Mr. Root told us as we sat in his cozy parlor and smoked, that on 
pine alone there is a steady night and day cut of ten years of hard- 
wood and still another decade of plebeian hemlock.” 


Mr. Ward, himself, admired this timber tract greatly. He 
has left a record of it in his Autobiography : y 


“My tract of timber, including the hardwood part before described. 
with my pine tract, is magnificent and comprises pine and hardwood 
timber land, mostly hardwood, from eighty to ninety thousand acres 
lying largely compact and mostly in one body, and it will take from 
twenty to thirty years of heavy lumbering to exhaust it.’’6 


’Frederic Times, April 21, 1903. This old newspaper was found by Mr. 
Kenneth Burkhardt, Frederic, Mich., stuffed in the rafters of an old cabin. 
Since the date of this paper, the Times burned and fire destroyed the files. 


SDavid Ward, op. cit., 165. 
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Mr. Ward died in 1900. In his will he stipulated that his 
estate should be settled within twelve years.‘ During that 
period, the administrators decided to liquidate. 

Yet, Mr. Schoaf® has maintained that it was Mr. Ward’s 
dream that a portion of-this great stand of white pine should 
be set aside and preserved for future generations, as a memo- 
rial park. This was never done, and all that remains today — 
of what was once one of the world’s finest stands of ‘Cork’ 
pine, are the ‘Hartwick Memorial Pines’ near Grayling; then, 
estimated too small to cut. 

The site of Deward® was chosen with foresight. The execu- 
tors of the estate knew that one-third of all timber manufac- 
tured was cut into waste—into slabs and sawdust. They esti- 
mated the saving in freight on the lumber cut over a period 
of ten years, then decided to build in the heart of the forest 
and ship the lumber out. They chose the headwaters of the 
Manistee River, two and one-half miles from the four corners 
of Antrim, Kalkaska, Otsego, and Crawford counties, for the 
site of the town. 

From the beginning, dissension was rife among the heirs. 
An injunction’ was filed against the mill and town. The ad- 
ministrators were allowed $80,000.00 for the mill, $20,000.00 
for the town, and $10,000.00 for incidentals. 


TWill of David Ward: (Sec. 21). “All the rest, residue and remainder of my 


estate - - - , I give, - - - to my trustees hereinafter named, - - - in trust, - -. - 
to manage, - - - and invest and reinvest the same for the period of twelve years 
from date after my decease,---. (Sec. 23). “I nominate and appoint my son 


Willis C. Ward, my grandson Franklin B. Ward, and my son-in-law, George K. 
Root, executors of, and trustees under this my last will.” 

8Mr. Schoaf, General Superintendent of Deward. 

*Deward, the name is derived from a contraction of the name and initial of 
Mr. David Ward, ‘D. Ward’, spelled Deward. 

~Mr. Secord, foreman of the mill, wrote from Frederic, Mich., under date 
January 23, 1901: “The hearing was postponed last Saturday and we are 
wondering what the result will be: They keep the men at work that are here, 
but they cannot hire any more nor order a dollar’s worth of anything until it 
is settled. The plaintiff, Mr. Chas. Ward, claims that the mill will cost 
$250,000.00 and that it will be an annual loss of one million dollars to the 
estate. Mr. Tromanhauser, the architect, and Mr. Willis, draughtsman for the 
Diamond Iron Works of Minneapolis, have made affidavit to the effect that the 
entire cost of the mill will not exceed $80,000.00.” 
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In spite of this, they built a great mill’. Mr. Schoaf claims 
that it made a record never equalled by any other sawmill in 
this country, as far as he could learn. 

It ran day and night for a year without having to be shut 
down for repairs. This was made possible through the instal- 
lation of what was termed the ‘clutch’ system, whereby any 
portion of the sawmill might be ‘cut out’ or thrown out of 
gear, to permit minor or temporary repairs without stopping 
other machinery. It cut 200,000 feet of lumber every 20 hours, 
with a record of 52 million feet for the greatest year’s pro- 
duction. Its average cut was 175,000 feet per day, with 45 to 
50 million feet for the season. 

It was indeed a ‘triumph of human genius’. 

In it the water destined for the boilers was preheated by 
sending it through a water-jacket around the refuse-burner. 
This permitted keeping up an even steam pressure at all times. 
Further, the exhaust steam from the engine was piped to the 
‘hot pond’, where, during the winter months, it kept the lake 
free of ice. 

The main drive belt cost $3,000.00. It was 38” wide, three- 
ply thick of heavy sole leather, joined by an 18” overlap splice, 
and ran from the 18-ft flywheel of the engine, forty feet_to the 
main shaft. It took more than a month to fit and splice~all 
the leather belting of this sawmill. 

When the mill got into production, lumber was manufac- 
tured at the rate of fifteen carloads a day and shipped to all 
the marts of the world. First, it went by rail to East Jordan, 


“Mr. Secord’s letter, Frederic, Mich., Dec. 4, 1900, quotes Mr. Tromanhauser 
as saying that when the mill was completed, it would be the finest sawmill in 
the world, and there are frequent references to his demand for special pieces of 
work, that they must be perfect. 

December 20, 1900: ‘There are over twenty carpenters and millwrights here 
now.” 

December 30, 1900: ‘The ‘scratch boss’ is here and will begin the mill 
tomorrow morning.” 

January 3, 1901: “This is our first night in the new boarding house. I have 
been working at the bench all week making patterns for the ‘scratch boss.’ He 
is going to lay out all his work by templets. I have found out that everything 
on this job has to be absolutely perfect. Mr. Tromanhauser inspected the work 
very closely. He gave me some work Tuesday and told me it had to be exact. 
After it was finished and laid on the bench, he came and looked it over very 
carefully but went away without saying a word.” 

January 9, 1901: ‘We only take thirty-five minutes at noon and we have to 
move right along.” 





im 
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where it was transferred to Great Lakes lumber-barges, and 
transported to Chicago, Cleveland, Tonawanda, and other 
Great Lakes ports, and from there transhipped to other marts 
of the world. One entire season’s cut was sent to the Argen- 
tine Republic where it sold for the highest prices. 

The day the ‘Great Monarch’ fell, the whole town turned 
out. 

With a crescendo, the great tree crashed to the ground, amid 
sighs and rejoicing; rejoicing in the knowledge that this was 
one of the largest pines Michigan had ever produced. While 
large trees have been recorded, few trees have yielded the 
quality of lumber cut from this great tree. It cut into eight 
sixteen-foot logs. The butt log was hollow, and the top log 
was not included in the scale.’* Yet, it scaled 7,856 board 
feet of lumber. Sixty-eight per cent of it was better than 
‘cor c1on’, Such a log scale as this stirred the bards to poetry: 


The Noble Big Pine Tree 


Into a pioneer’s house he’ll make you, 
Where the Big North Wind will shake you, 
There’ll be little rest for thee, 

O ye noble Big Pine Tree! 


And finally as a just reward for faithful service rendered, 
“Billy” was given retirement. ‘Billy’ was the mill-yard mule. 
He was sent to his master’s homestead, an Orchard Lake farm, 
when the mill shut down, where in 1932, he had reached 35 
years of age. The rugged lumberman’s code, to “Skin the 
horse of his hide and hang the harness on another,” was not 
to be applied to ‘Billy’ nor was it applied to any horse at 
Deward. 


12The lumber scale of the We ee 


MIMIGNN. 6 oo 65. 66 0 Grd eer sere 54 ft. Siidkeg: Close 2... 235s. 67 ft. 
COL nen see 208 Baek Serine ©. .....< 0%. 13 
Fine Common .......... 596 Pa oo eee 144 
Ce 7 a 1,677 No. 2, 8, 4, Common..... 2,138 
No..2 GhOp ..... 2...) 431 Common Shorts ........ 49 
INO? STROOD, 2 hoo cece 472 No. 1, 2, Mill Cull. ..... 307 





7,856 ft. 
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Deward never was a typical Lake States lumbering town. 
It is described as “constituting about as tough and turbulent 
a frontier as this country has ever known. Peopled by hardy, 
uncouth, and courageous men who had little respect for any 
law but that enforced by fist and foot.”!* Deward was not 
this kind of town. 

Deward, built in the midst of pine, was made of pine. It 
was a happy, thriving community of cottage homes. It never 
was a town where “the saloons are full, the gambling houses 
overflowing, all the places of amusement and crime running 
full blast.”* Rather, there was sobriety, fellowship, and com- 
munal interest here. They feared no untoward incidents. They 
did not know the chaos of other lumbering towns. 

About Deward, there was a feeling of security. Topograph- 
ically, it was flanked, east and west, by a range of hills. Admin- 
istratively, it was controlled by a triumvirate of business men, 
Mr. Root, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Schoaf, who had their own inter- 
ests as well as the interest of the employees at heart. There 
were no saloons, no gambling, no “imported” liquor, and no 
police. Yet, we are told liquor was brought in from Frederic, 
“And we had our troubles with it, especially around holiday 
time.”5 

The men employed at Deward, were not the ‘Lumber-jack’ 
type of “Blazed Trail” days, but were recruited from mills 
and yards in other localities. They had been developed in a 
much different environment. 

There was plenty of work, social recreation, and independ- 
ence. There was an employer’s appreciation of the employed ; 
rents, and merchandise at the company’s store, were furnished 
at a little above cost. Four-room houses rented for $4.00 per 
month, five room for $5.00. 

“Main Street” of Deward might have boasted two sections 
to the town, the mill group and the railroad group, each with 
their own buildings and equipment. 


John Emmett Nelligan, The Life of a ig (Autobiography), p. 186. 
“Stewart Edward White. The Blazed Trail, p. 1. 
Mr. Willis C. Ward, Executor. 
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A glimpse at “Who’s Who in Deward” would reveal a per- 
sonnel in each group, capable of carrying through any man- 
ner of lumbering operation or logging railroad problem: Mr. 
M. R. Drescher, Depot agent, says of the railroad moctiop:< of 
the town: 

“Besides the mill, there was a three-stall roundhouse which 
did the repairing on the engines and the cars, the logs were 
hauled on to the mill, flat cars and ‘Russels’; the latter had 
no air brakes, so each train had from five to eight flat cars 
on the head end. The rest of the train would then be Russel 
cars. | 

“A switch engine was kept busy in the yard placing cars for 
lumber and logs; besides, there were eight engines working 
out of Deward, and three out of East Jordan. These were 
rented from the Michigan Central Railroad.” 


The mill-men’s section of the town was made up of the gen- 
eral store of the company, a large long two-story boarding 
house, a two-room schoolhouse, the Swedish church, a commu- 
nity hall over the store, and three hundred or more small 
cottages for the mill hands and their families. 

At the north end of town, were grouped the railroad build- 
ings, the round-house, the depot, a large railway men’s board- 
ing house, a section house, and the houses of the railroad em- 
ployees. And, as might be expected, the boarding house in 
each group became the stage and forum of controversial issues, 
as well as the center of convivial activity and banter. In the 
evening the ‘boys’ sat around the big camp stove fire. 


At night, ho! round our good camp fire we will sing 
While rude winds blow; 

Oh! we'll range the wild woods over 

While a lumbering we go.— 


The mill-men’s camp chortled over the ‘big one’ told by a 
member of the railroad gang, in lieu of the “cackling dogs and 
barking roosters,” while members of the railroad camp read 
with amusement the letter of a member of the logging crew: 
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Deward, Mich. May 8, 1903. 
Cleveland Saw Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen : 

I got a saw which I buy from you. But why for Gods sakes you 
doan send me no handles? I loose to me my jobbing. Wants the use a 
saw when she doan got no handle? Sure thing you doan got not 
handle? Sure thing you doan treat me rite. I rote ten days and my 
boss he holler for logs like hell for saw. 

You know it is plenty cold winter now. And the men no pull the saw, 
she got no handle so what the hell I go go and to do with it? With 
them? With saw? Doan send me the handle pretty quick -I goan send 
her back. I goan got some handle saw from Meyers Company. Good-by! 

Yours truly, 
Anthony, ‘‘Push”. 
P. S. 


Since I rite you I find de goddam handle in the box. Excuse please. 


Around the big-stove fire, were sung lumbering tunes of 
other days, old favorites, and new melodies. One composition 
entitled, “On the Banks of the Manistee,” was composed by a 
young ‘Jack’ as he picked logs from the mill pond. Another 
favorite among the ‘boys’ was the Swedish sailor’s love song, 
“Barney McCoy,” and of course the old timers would chime in 
with the “Lumberjack’s Lament”: 


Once I was a shanty man and was a lively lad, 

I flung away my money till no more was to be had, 

And now I’m old and feeble, boys, and left out in the cold. 
So save your money when you’re young 

You’ll need it when you're old. 


And in both camps, when “Little Brown Jug,” “Sweet Ade- 
line”, and “How Dry I Am”, burned on everyone’s lips, all 
reluctantly intoned a benediction of the prohibition ode: 


Our thirst let us quench at the beautiful spring, 
’Tis refreshing as Nectar divine! 

No more of the grapes ruddy juice we’ll sing, 

Nor partake of its treacherous wine. 

278 -de -Ia 66. oe 
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For all liquor was taboo at Deward. 

All social activities were not centered in the boarding house. 
The elite, or young set, held carnival in the town hall above 
the store. Here they danced “The Light Fantastic”, “Sighed 
Across the Dance Hall Floor’, “Sparkled in the Moonlight”, 
and allowed “No Mashers in the Hallway”. And the young man 
with the smell of liquor on his breath, he was given the “Foot- 
lights”. 

Here also games of wits were played, wherein the lady might 
seek to test the mental acumen of her escort, and through the 
banter of give and take, determine his degree of attention. 

The lady would propound the question: “What would you 
give to heroes?” The gentleman, of course, if alert, would 
most graciously reply, “Laurels”. 


Question. Answer. 


To Housewives,.... Thrift 

To those who sigh in secret.... Love in a Mist 

To those low spirited .... Lavender 

To Spinsters.... Bachelor’s Buttons 
To deserted Damsels.... 


This over, they might serve tea for the evening. 


At one end of the hall was a well-equipped kitchen used for 
just such service. It was used also for the Thanksgiving din- 
ners, social suppers, and for the hunter’s feast, known as the 
“Fin, Fur, and Feather Party”. 

“This party was an annual affair as long as the mill ran,” 
recalled Mr. Drescher. “There was a hall over the store 
equipped with a well stocked pantry, with dishes and cutlery. 
On Thanksgiving day the Ward Estate furnished the turkeys, 
the women set about preparing the feast, while the men went 
hunting. There were no game laws in those days, and every- 
thing one bagged counted in points. In the evening, the day’s 
‘bag’ for each side was computed and the side that lost paid 
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for the music. After supper the tables were stacked, the floor 
was cleared and the dance began, and lasted until the dancers 
could dance no more. Everybody in town took part; there 
were no wall flowers.” 

During the winter, there was sleigh-riding, skating on the 
mill pond, trips to the lumber camps, and pot luck suppers. 
There were social gatherings and there were weddings. 

On Sunday, services were conducted in the Swedish Lutheran 
church, one Sunday of each month. The Rev. Forsberg came 
over from Manistee and preached a sermon “that lasted two 
hours”. While up in the town hall, the Roman Catholic serv- 
ice was conducted by the Rev. Father Reese, of Grayling. 
5iwn the building of the church and school, Mr. Schoaf re- 
called: “First, the building of the church: The lumber. was 
donated by the Ward Estate and the building constructed by 
the members of the Swedish church before and after working 
hours. Mr. Williams and Mr. Scoog were the principal build- 
ers, both lumber inspectors and good mechanics. The windows 
and seats were paid for with money donated, largely, by the 
towns people if I remember correctly. The school house was 
made possible through a bond issue of $3,000.00. Mrs. David 
Ward bought one-half of the school bond and I one-half. We 
let the contract for the building. I do not remember the con- 
tractor’s name nor the amount of the contract.” 

- Mis. Schoaf, wife of the general superintendent, was very 
active in social work. In one of Mr. Schoaf’s letters, in this 
reference to Mrs. Schoaf’s activity: “In regard to her social 
and charitable work, I remember when the town was real new. 
She bought a used piano and had it placed in the hall, with a 
quantity of hymn books and organized a Sunday evening song 
service. Then she tried to organize a literary or study club, 
but only a very few ladies were interested. The few met at our 
home studied Emerson and Shakespeare. Her principal char- 
itable work was giving music lessons to quite a number of 
young girls, which was very much appreciated.” 
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Deward maintained a unique system of medical care. Dr. 
Ferguson, the town physician, was paid in advance for his 
services. Each family working at the mill and some on the 
railroad, paid $1.50 each month, and single men .75¢ for any 
medical attention they might require. The people of Deward 
had a superstitious belief in the efficacy of this arrangement, 
for very few people ever “took sick” there. 

No story of Deward would be complete without reference to 
the baseball team. “The Bush Rangers” were the “pride of 
the town”, and so proud were they of that team, that it is 
difficult to learn who were the players. 

Marked by a big “D’”’, on white serge suits trimmed in blue, 
they went through the bush league ‘taking in’ the towns of 
Frederic, Mancelona, Gaylord, Grayling, and Waters. 

Paul, and Babe the big blue ox, hearing of this team when 
on one of their lumbering operations, sent word that they were 
returning to Michigan and Deward, “to play this team at their 
own game,” since their daily occupation was the destruction 
of his pine. 

And now, perhaps no more colorful figure remains within 
memory of those who lived at Deward than Peter Muirhead, 
foreman in the woods. Mr. Secord wrote (December 16th, 
1900) in one of his letters regarding Mr. Muirhead: “He has 
worked for these people 26 years, and has been foreman 18 
years. Mr. Ward thought there was no one like him, and when 
he died, he proyided in his will that Mr. Muirhead was to have 
six years employment at $12,000.00 a year.” 

To which, Mrs. Secord adds this note: “Mr. Muirhead is in- 
evitably bound up in the pre-mill days. He could neither read 
nor write; yet, kept in his head the time of a big crew of men 
and kept it accurately. Mr. Ward was very fond of him and 
remembered him generously in his will. He went to the 
Canadian Northwest after Mr. Ward’s death.” 

But Mr. Willis Ward makes this correction, saying, “Mr. 
Muirhead could read and write, but not very well. He how- 
ever had a remarkable memory.” 
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Many stories are told concerning Mr. David Ward, the Tim- 
ber King. Mr. M. R. Drescher tells this one: “I know a cook 
that used to tell me about old mister Ward. He came to his 
camp one night dressed like a lumtrjack and wanted to know 
if he could get something to eat. Well, the cook had just 
gotten a letter not to feed any strangers. As the cook did not 
know Mr. Ward, he would not give him anything to eat. The 
next day Mr. Ward got some one to identify him to the cook 
and he thereupon issued orders to all his camps to feed all 
strangers, and that lasted until they were done logging.” 

Mrs. Secord makes this correction of the above story: “Mr. 
Ward walked into one of his camps about the middle of the 
afternoon and asked the cook for a lunch. The cook did not 
know him and refused him. Mr. Ward went to where his old 
woods foreman, Pete Muirhead, was, and told him to fire the 
cook and to give orders to his successor that no one, day or 
night, was to be refused a meal when it was asked for.” 

Mr. Ward never discharged a good man. In the summers 
these men worked under Pete Muirhead building railroad 
grades throughout the timber. Some of these grades were never 
used but they kept the men busy, gave steady employment, and 
when winter came, the crew was found ready. 

Today Deward remains but a memory, another Michigan © 
“Ghost Town”—a deserted church and school house, a half 
dozen abandoned cottages, crumbling foundations, the 
shrunken millpond, and at one end, the remnants of the old 
‘log jack’, up which descended the finest of Michigan’s white 
pine; also the ruins of the old dam, and the cool, clear waters 
of the Manistee, and solitude. The last of Michigan’s thriving 
lumbering towns. 

Mrs. John Olson was here to see this end and was here when 
the great mill started in September, 1902. She was here when 
the last whistle blew March 16, 1912. She was here when two 
years later the great plant was dismantled, and the machinery 
moved, (said to have been moved to Bessemer in the Upper 
Peninsula). She was here when the general store burned 
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down, one year after the mill closed; and she was here to see 
the round house take fire. She saw the great pine forest cut 
down, manufactured into lumber, and piled into the world’s 
finest lumber yards. She beheld the majestic pine, the growth 
of centuries, before it was felled by woodman’s ax, standing 
tall and stately: 

Stately and beautiful in Nature to a thorough satiating of ordinary 
enthusiastic humanity, any other scene, never did and never could 
arouse in one’s heart so tender a regard, so warm a pulsation, or so 


overwhelming a fascination as these stately pines. We feel we would 
like to have it so always.16 


She has lived to see a town of eight hundred inhabitants 
grow up, thrive and pass; an interesting chapter of Michigan 
history. 

Mrs. Olson is one of Michigan’s true pioneers, resourceful, 
self-reliant, a hard worker, with a kind thought toward all 
friends. The mother of seven children, she labored that they 
might achieve; four having qualified as teachers. 

“My nearest neighbor moved away four years ago, but I 
did not mind. My children come to see me each summer, and I 
go to visit them during the winter. I do not have time to think 
about this great change. God has been good to me.” 

Paul Bunyan, mighty man of the lumber woods, stood with 
tears in his great eyes: “Madam,” he said, “you’ve seen some- 
thin’—you’ve seen the making of a ‘Ghost Town’. You’ve seen 
the transmutation of Michigan’s Great Pine Forest into Gold!” 


6Lumberman’s Gazette, January, 1874, p. 7. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


N WASHTENAW County, as in all other parts of the 
sahara there have been three successive groups of road- 
builders.1 First came the animals, primarily buffaloes and 
deer, then the Indians took over many of the animal trails, 
and made some other and longer ones of their own. Finally 
the white men came, first sharing and then taking over and 
improving the Indian trails until in time they became wagon 
roads and then motor voads. Thus the original locating en- 
gineer of many of ou: great modern highways was a buffalo 
or a deer. So remarkable was their engineering instinct that 
many railways as well as highways follow very closely the old 
buffalo trails, and I am told that even today when a forester 
has to cross some difficult bit of north woods terraine, such 
as a swamp, he hunts for a deer path to follow, knowing that 
it will be the best way across. 

Unfortunately I know nothing definite about the location of 
the old animal trails of Washtenaw County, though our forest 
zoologists could doubtless tell about where the trails were 
because of their usual relationships to topography, and it is 
probable that a modern road map would indicate many of their 
locations. 


INDIAN TRAILS 


Except for those followed during seasonal migrations, most 
animal trails were local in character, as from feeding grounds 


1A type study of early country roads read before a meeting of The Washtenaw 
Historical Society. 
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and salt licks to water, but the Indians had trails some of 
which were hundreds of miles in length. For instance, there 
was the Virginia Warriors’ Path, from Virginia into Ken- 
tucky through Cumberland Gap, along the route later followed 
by Boone’s famous Wilderness Road, and there was Nemacolin’s 
Path from the Potomac Valley to the Ohio Valley and the 
present site of Pittsburg, apparently the route of Braddock’s 
Road and followed in part by the great National Pike, or Cum- 
berland Road. The Great Trail was a continuation of Nema- 
colin’s Path, from Fort Pitt to Detroit, where it connected 
with the Sauk Trail, running through Ypsilanti to Chicago 
and connecting there with the Sault and Green Bay Trail to 
Lake Superior, and with others to the west. 

At Detroit the Sauk Trail also connected with the Montreal 
Trail into Canada and with the Saginaw Trail running north- 
west through Saginaw to Mackinac. Another Detroit connec- 
tion was the Grand River Trail to Grand Rapids. Thus the 
Sauk Trail, through Washtenaw County, was an important 
part of a great transcontinental Indian thoroughfare. 

A branch of the Great Trail ran from Monroe up the River 
Raisin and then up the Saline River to the salt springs, in 
Washtenaw County, where it joined the Sauk Trail. 

The Potawatomi, or Territorial Trail, led from the mouth 
of the Huron River up that stream to a crossing of the Sauk 
Trail at Ypsilanti, thence through Ann Arbor and Battle Creek 
to a second junction with the Sauk Trail near Lake Michigan. 
A branch of the Pottawatomie Trail followed the Huron River 
to Portage Lake. 

Thus the most important Indian trails in this county were 
the Sauk Trail, now U. S. 112; and the Pottawattomie Trail, 
now U. 8. 12, with a branch which is now the Dexter and 
Portage Lake Road. Other trails previously mentioned as 
leading from Detroit are now U. S. 10, U. 8S. 16, U. S. 25 and 
Ontario 2. These were still primarily Indian trails when Ann 
Arbor was founded in 1824, though some of them, at least, 
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such as the Sauk Trail, had been shared by the white men for 
more than half a century.? 


EARLY ROADS 


For more than a century after Detroit was founded in 1701, 
there were no roads in Michigan except the Indian trails. In 
some places, these may have been improved slightly by the 
white man, and there were probably some locations where 
settlers cut short trails of their own, but as late as 1816, 
history records no white man’s road in the whole territory, 
and in 1812, General Hull was able to march his troops only 
four miles a day along the Great Trail between Ohio and 
Detroit. 

As a matter of fact, even at that comparatively late date, 
there probably was not a real wagon road west of the Appa- 
Jachian Mountains and north of the Ohio River. The Hudson 
and Mohawk Valleys had always offered a physically possible 
route around the mountain wall that hemmed in the colonies, 
but that region was inhabited by the warlike Iroquois Indians, 
who had the playful habit of lifting the scalps of travelers, 
and this rather effectively discouraged white emigration by 
that route until after 1800. 

In 1750 Dr. Thomas Walker discovered the Indian trail 
passing through Cumberland Gap to the rich bluegrass region 
. of Kentucky, and in 1775 the Wilderness Road following that 
trail was laid out by Daniel Boone. Thousands of settlers 
poured into Kentucky over that road during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, but there was no direct wagon route 
from the Middle Atlantic states to the west until the National 
Pike, an excellent macadam road connecting the Potomac and 
Ohio Rivers, was completed to Wheeling in 1818. In the same 
year the first steamboat, the Walk-in-the-Water, arrived in 
Detroit, and the flood of western migration was started. 

The information on Indian trails was taken from Hulbert’s “Historic High- 


ways” and W. B. Hinsdale’s ‘‘Trade and Lines of Overland Travel of the 
Michigan Indians.” 
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MICHIGAN ROADS 


The Territory of Michigan was organized in 1805, and on 
September 18 of that year the Governor and Judges passed 
“an Act Concerning Highways and Roads”. Aside from gen- 
eral matters, it provided for the laying out and opening of 
“two permanent public roads, avenues, or highways” one of 
which appears to have been Gratiot Avenue, which was to be 
six miles long, and the other, Woodward Avenue, one mile 
long. Three years later a most interesting act was passed, 
providing for a lottery to raise $6000 for a road “from the 
City of Detroit to the foot of the rapids of the river Miami, 
which enters Lake Erie”. History seems to record nothing 
further regarding this venture. 

In 1816 the Secretary of War ordered the Army to build a 
military road from Detroit to Ft. Meigs, on the Maumee River 
just above the- present site of Toledo. Troops under General 
Macomb did some work on this road and “for the 4 quarter 
1817” the soldiers received $400.50 in cash and 2,650 gills of 
whisky, at a cost of three cents a gill, for their extra efforts 
as roadbuilders, cash payments being at the rate of 15 cents 
a day. The results of this work seem to have been of little 
consequence, but in 1824 Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of the road, which was carried out under the direction 
of Lewis Cass and completed in 1829,—the first graded and 
drained wagon road in Michigan. 


WASHTENAW COUNTY ROADS 


Mrs. Alvin Cross, who came to Washtenaw County in 1824, 
in writing about the settlement in 1823 of Woodruff’s Grove, 
adjoining Ypsilanti, said, “He [Benjamin Woodruff] then pur- 
chased a boat, which was their only means of procuring sup- 
plies of provisions, lumber, etc., until fall, when a road was 
cut to Detroit”. | 
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Cutting this road was the earliest white man’s roadbuilding 
activity in the county and was briefly described by Hon. L. D. 
Norris as follows :* 


«* * * * the most noted [road] of them all, the Chicago and De- 
troit, was first cut through toward Ypsilanti, in advance of the first 
ox team by pioneer John Bryan, reaching the Huron at Woodruftf’s 
Grove, on the night of the 23rd of October, 1823.” 


Another first for John Bryan was being the father of Alpha 
Washtenaw Bryan, first white child born in the county. 

Speaking of the Woodruff’s Grove of 1824, Mr. Norris said, 
“Work now began in earnest. Roads were cut in different 
directions and a landing made for boats where Rawsonville 
now is.” Evidently these were very short roads confined to 
the immediate neighborhood. 

Father Gabriel Richard, who with Judge Woodward and 
Rev. John Monteith had founded the original University of 
Michigan in Detroit in 1817, has been called Michigan’s first 
good roads advocate. In 1824, he was territorial delegate in 
Congress and on March 2 of that year, he moved that the 
Committee on Roads and Canals be instructed to investigate 
the expediency of constructing a road from, Detroit to Chicago. 
The motion was carried, and in the following January $3000 
was appropriated for a survey and Orange Risdon was em- 
ployed as engineer. 

The survey followed the old Sauk Trail from Detroit to 
Ypsilanti and Saline, then to Tecumseh, Jonesville, and on 
to Chicago. The engineer’s report was transmitted to Con- 
gress, January 28, 1826. Two months later, Hon. A. E. Wing 
of Monroe, then territorial delegate in Congress and later the 
builder of the Detroit-Ft. Meigs Road, wrote a letter to the 
chairman of the Committee on Roads and Canals, setting 
forth the advantages of building the Chicago Road. The road 
was authorized, and the Detroit Gazette of June 4, 1827, car- 
ried an advertisement for bids on the first section “beginning 
at the first 14 mile post on the south side of the river Rouge, 


*History of Washtenaw County, Chicago, 1881. 
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near Ten Eyck’s Bridge, (so-called,) and extending to the 
first 144 mile post south of Willow Run (so called)”. Charles 
Gratiot, who was in charge of all military roads in Michigan, 
was chief engineer. 

For some reason, contracts were not let until 1829, but by 
the end of 1830, about 64 miles had been completed, making 
the first road across Washtenaw County. 

The road is described as follows by Carl E. Pray :* 

[Very little work was done on the road] until 1830... 
[Before that time] it was a good four days’ work for an 
ox team to haul-a load from Detroit to Ypsilanti. In 1830 
a team with a load of goods reached Ann Arbor from De- 
troit in three days, apparently a record up to that time. 
An officer who was sent to look after Indian affairs in Wis- 
consin came by this route in 1831 and reports a “graded road” 
to Ypsilanti which was covered in one day. The road was an 
almost continuous causeway from Detroit to within three 
miles of Ypsilanti. Earth had been thrown over the logs laid 
crossways of the road making it unusually good for a wilder- 
ness road. Where there had not been time to cover the logs 
with earth the road was called “corduroy”, and since wagons 
had no springs and balloon tires had not been invented it is 
easy to imagine the thumping and bumping to which the trav- 
eler was subjected. The traveler mentioned above was treated to 
“good fare” at Ypsilanti and “a choice of the softest boards 
on the bar room floor” for his bed during the night. The road 
had been worked between Ypsilanti and Saline. “Then came 
turnpike jobbers, some clearing, some ploughing and scraping, 
and jobs not yet commenced.” From Clinton the road was 
merely a wagon track or an Indian trail. The traveler usually 
found a house or an Indian trader’s hut to put up at for the 
night. 

The work was delayed by Indian scares and by a cholera 
epidemic during which Governor Mason was arrested in Ypsi- 
lanti for violating a regulation prohibiting anyone from en- 


*“An Historic Michigan Road,” Michigan History Magazine, July, 1927. 
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tering the town. The available records are not clear as to just 
when the road was completed to Chicago, but it seems to have 
been at least passable for vehicles to that point by 1833. 

Professor Pray states that “by 1830 a semi-weekly stage line 
was running from Detroit to Ypsilanti and Tecumseh. In 1832 
it was extended to Niles, and in 1833 a line was established 
between Niles and Chicago. By 1835 there were daily stages 
running directly between Detroit and Chicago and the demand 
for passage was so great that reservations had to be made in 
advance, in fact, seats in the stage became objects of specula- 
tion. Soon there was a double daily stage running and extra 
wagons were put on to carry the travelers”. 

Farmer’s map of 1836 shows a road branching off at Saline 
and going via Clinton to join the Chicago road again at what 
is probably Cambridge Junction. This is the present route of 
U. S. 112 and is of course shorter than the original road via 
Tecumseh. 

The development of the Chicago Road during the 1830’s put 
Ypsilanti and Saline on the great emigrant. route which in- 
cluded steamship travel from Buffalo to Detroit. 

On November 4, 1829, the territorial government authorized 
two roads to be built through Washtenaw County as follows: 


1. “Commencing at the bridge over the Clinton River, in the village 
of Pontiac, and running from thence on the north side of Pine Lake, 
on the east side of Orchard Lake, and on the north side of Walled 
Lake, to the village of Ann Arbor, thence on the most direct and eligible 
route by the Saline Springs, to village of Tecumseh, thence to Adrian.” 


2. “Commencing in Chicago Road at or near the Inn of Timothy 
S. Sheldon, in the township of Plymouth, in county of Wayne, thence 
west on the most direct and eligible route through the village of Ann 
Arbor, by Samuel Clements, to Grand River where the St. Joseph 
Trail crosses the same, and also thru the Cohgwagiac and Grand 
Praries, thence westerly on the most eligible route to, or near the 
Paw Paw, to the mouth of St. Joseph River of Lake Michigan: and 
Seeley Neal, Orrin White, and Jehiel Enos, are appointed commis- 
sioners to lay out and establish same. 


“The commissioners are ordered to make return March 3, 1831.” 
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There seems to be no available information as to the sur- 
veying and building of the Pontiac Road, and only parts of 
it are shown on Burr’s map of 1839, but there are several pages 
of detailed description of the location of the second, or “Terri- 
torial Road”, in the History of Washtenaw County (1881). 

Sheldon’s Tavern apparently stood where the Chicago Road 
crossed the Rouge River just east of “Dearbornville”. The 
Territorial Road followed what is now called the Ann Arbor 
Trail to Plymouth, and then the present route of U. 8. 12 from 
there to Lake Michigan—another case of the white man’s road 
following the Indian’s trail. Orrin White of Ann Arbor was 
one of the commissioners appointed to lay out the road. 

Dana P. Smith gave us the following account :° 


“A second act of March 3, 1831, provided that before the 1st of May 
following, a certified return of the survey should be made and on 
making same the road should become a public highway. Settlers had 
already made a road as far west as Ann Arbor. * * * * As the laying 
out of the road proceeded westward towns sprung up rapidly until 
1836, which was the year of the great rush; travel became so great that 
it was with the greatest difficulty that food and lodging could be ob- 
tained in sufficient quantities to care for the crowd. Dodge’s little four 
room tavern at Paw Paw would often have one hundred people for 
breakfast, and they would pay one dollar for the privilege of sleeping, 
leaning up against the wall or on the floor or any place so that it was 
under shelter. It was not uncommon for five or ten four-horse stages 
to pass in a day all closely loaded with passengers at 5 cents a mile. 
The stage coaches were of the “Rockaway” type from the fact that 
the body was mounted on leather or rubber straps and had a rocking 
motion. The driver sat on the high seat in front. Under the seat was 
a box for the mail bags. The trunks were strapped on behind and a 
railing on top served as a safe place for other packages. There was 
the trunk covered with horse or cow hide with the hair on. The band 
box for the high beaver hat or ample bonnet, and the carpet bag of 
English brussels or Wilton carpet, as the gentlemen’s or ladies luggage 
of the day. 

“In 1834 a stage line was established running from Detroit to St. 
Joseph which proposed to make the trip in the unheard of time of five 
days.” 


wa of Two Historical Roads,’”’ Michigan Roads and Pavements, October 25, 
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Another writer states that by 1837 there were stage lines 
from Detroit to Marshall. 

The importance of both the Chicago Road and the Territo- 
rial Road began to wane with the coming of the railroad. 
Trains from Detroit to Ypsilanti in 1838, to Jackson in 1843, 
to Kalamazoo in 1846, and to Lake Michigan in 1849, where 
they connected with steamers to Chicago. Thus the stagecoach 
was eliminated as a necessary link in through travel from 
Detroit to Chicago sixteen years after it was first established 
between those points. 


WASHTENAW COUNTY ROADS IN 1839 


In addition to the two great roads passing through Wash- 
tenaw County, Burr’s 1839 map shows several of lesser im- 
portance. Three of them radiated from Ypsilanti, one going 
to Ann Arbor, one following the north bank of the Huron 


River to a junction with the Detroit-Toledo Road at Browns 
Town, now Flat Rock, and the third, now the Whittaker Road, 
going southwest to a junction with La Plaisance Road (Milan 
Road) from Saline to Monroe. The North Territorial Road 
is largely omitted from Burr’s map, but Mitchell’s map, of the 
same year, shows it going from Plymouth to Dixboro to 
Dexter, which was probably an error as it is actually about 
three miles north of both Dixboro and Dexter. The situation 
is rather confusing because of the differences between these 
two maps cf the same date, and because the names of the 
majority of small places shown on both have been changed. ~ 
Salem, or a point a mile south of there, was known as Riders. 
Both maps show a road from Dexter to Unadilla, in the north- 
west corner of the county, but Mitchell shows the road from 
Dexter to Ann Arbor, while Burr shows it going south to Scio, 
on the Territorial Road, with only a trail from Dexter to Ann 
Arbor. Scio, of course, is actually on the river. In addition 
to the roads previously mentioned, the Burr map which is 
much more detailed than Mitchell’s, shows a road from Clin- 
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ton to Manchester and then west across Jackson and Calhoun 
Counties. 

Also there was a road from Dexter to Webster to Northfield, 
which was southwest of Green Oak and may have been the 
Village of Whitmore Lake. It was at the intersection of the 
Dexter-Pontiac Road and a Road from Plymouth, via Riders, 
to Pinckney and beyond, probably the Seven Mile Road. 


WASHTENAW COUNTY TRAILS 


In addition to these roads, Burr shows a number of trails, 
or crossroads, most of them radiating from Ann Arbor. One 
was the beginning of the Pontiac Road. Burr takes it ouly 
to Riders, but Mitchell shows it as a road from Ann Arbor 
to Pontiac to “Old Ft. St. Clair”. Another went to Northfield, 
probably present U. S. 23, and a third went northwest to 
Webster. South of Ann Arbor there was a trail to Saline with 
a branch west, probably the present Town Line Road, and 
another branch from Lodi to Columbia Lake and Manchester. 
Unless Burr is wrong, most of this branch has disappeared, 
but it probably included that part of the Manchester road 
west of Bridgewater. 

About half way between Saline and Clinton was a place 
called Benton, from which one trail went southwest to Te- 
cumseh and another west and then southwest to Nelsonville, 
which was on the county line east of Wamplers Lake. I find 
no trace of these trails on a modern road map. From Man- 
chester a trail went northwest through Sharon to Grass Lake, 
and in the opposite direction it joined the Benton-Nelsonville 
trail. 

That was the road situation in Washtenaw County a little 
more than a century ago. In locating these old roads on a 
modern map, they can often be identified by the fact that 
usually they do not follow section lines. 

According to John T. Blois’ 1838 Gazetteer of Michigan, mail 
was carried between Ypsilanti and Plymouth, a distance of 
15 miles, weekly, although neither Burr nor Mitchell shows 
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any road or trail between these two points. Such a road was 
authorized in 1836 but the act was repealed in 1837. This was 
Michigan mail route No. 7. Others in the county were as fol- 
lows, all having trips once each week: 


8. Saline and Grass Lake via Columbia Lake and Richfield, 27 
miles. 

9. Saline and London via York, 15 miles. (York was north and 
London south of Milan.) _ 

14. Plymouth and Dexter via Riders, Northfield and Webster, 28 
miles. 

15. Ann Arbour (sic) and Pontiac via Northfield, Green Oak, Lyon 
and Walled Lake, 48 miles. 

16. Ann Arbour and Ionia via Dexter, Sterling, North Lake and 
Unadilla, 96 miles. 

38. Northfield and Howell, via Hamburgh, 17 miles. 


There were 42 routes in Michigan, apparently in addition 
to railroad mail service. The villages in the county were listed 
as Ann Arbour, Ypsilanti, Dexter and Saline. The total popu- 


lation was 20,176 but the county sent six representatives to 
the legislature and was part of a district with three senators. 


PLANK ROADS 


There was apparently little provision for the maintenance 
of any roads in Michigan and even the most important ones 
were often in a most deplorable condition. As an example, 
Miss Ina B. Palmer in “Wagon Roads in Michigan, 1826-36” 
states that, “At the close of this decade, the main travelled 
highway from Detroit to Chicago was in poor condition between 
Detroit and Ypsilanti, a distance of about thirty miles. The 
road had been made throngh a low, heavily timbered, and in 
some places, marshy couutry, as heretofore described. In 1837 
the road was literally worn out. Horses and loaded -wagons 
sank deep in the mud, and it was difficult for wagons heavily 
laden to pass over it. B. K. Pierce, Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
United States Army, who inspected this road, said it was diffi- 
cult to make this portion of the road good, consequently it 
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would be expensive to repair the road according to the original 
design. His estimate was placed at $500.00 per mile for nec- 
essary repairs. From Ypsilanti to the Indiana line the country 
was generally high and open, and the roads were good.” 

To meet this situation, a number of private toll road com- 
panies were organized. These were usually called “plank road 
companies”, although the roads were often built of gravel. In 
1900 Mr. D. Farrand Henry made a toll road appraisal for 
Dean M. E. Cooley, who was employed by the state, and the 
Henry report is our best source of information regarding the 
so-called plank roads. This report begins: 


“In the year 1837 when Michigan was admitted as a State a charter 
was granted the Detroit, Plymouth and Ann Arbor Turnpike for a 
‘timber road made of good well hewn timber when the alluvial nature 
of the soil shall render the same necessary’. The timbers were to be 
twenty-four feet long, laid side by side and even at the top. This cer- 
tainly was a great improvement on the corduroy but it must have been 
expensive and but little of it appears to have been laid, though several 


charters for ‘timber roads’ were granted.” 


Thirteen years later two more plank roads were chartered, 
parts of which. were in Washtenaw County. These were the 
Detroit and Saline and the Monroe and Saline roads. The 
latter cost $42,276 and at one time had an annual income of 
$2,345, but the last report was made in 1853. The Detroit and 
Saline Road cost $66,759, and 18 miles, between Detroit and 
Wayne, were still in operation in 1900 with five “very old” 
toll houses. There was at that time a superintendent or engi- 
neer at $55 per month and five gatekeepers at $29 per month. 
The road consisted of one mile of plank and 17 miles of gravel, 
the roadway being 20 feet wide. The gross income was $1200 
per year, the maintenance $1200, and the net income 0. The 
original length of the toll road was 50 miles. 

In 1852 and 1853 the following six roads were chartered: 
Ann Arbor and Lodi, Ann Arbor and Howell, Ann Arbor and 
Whitmore, Dexter and Mason, Stockbridge and Chelsea, and 
Ypsilanti and York. So far as indicated in the report, only 
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the Ann Arbor and Lodi road was actually built. It cost 
$10,250. 

According to Mr..N. A. Wood, who traveled back and forth 
over the road as a boy, it was originally made of four-inch 
plank, and he says, “How I enjoyed the music of the horses’ 
feet on that plank road! I remember riding at the side of the 
road when they were taking the plank up, as they had warped 
and made the road useless, then it was graveled, but was still 
a toll road. From Ann Arbor to Lodi it was five miles to a 
second toll gate, in charge of the Blum family, where we paid 
our toll and received a check that was taken up at the Ann 
Arbor end.” 

In 1900 Mr. Henry ona that it was a gravel road five 
miles long, 12 feet wide and in good condition. He stated that 
there was “one toll house—good”. Mr. Wood and other old 
residents say that this toll house was opposite the present 
American Legion Home on South Main Street. 

Mr. Henry says of this road, “A good example of a road 
kept up by a man having little or no knowledge of road mak- 
ing, but who for 18 years worked this road very satisfactorily 
though expensively. After his death it commenced to run down. 
The drainage is good, though the gravel is not well connected 
to the ditches so that the road is wet in spots. The toll house 
is in good condition.” 

Referring to all Michigan toll roads, Henry states that, “The 
tolls permitted to be collected from persons using the plank 
and gravel roads were at first based on each 10 miles, the 
specified distance between the toll gates. The rates were 1214 
cents for two horses and wagon, 20 cents for two horses and 
carriage, and half these rates for single rigs. * * * * In the 
act of 1848 the tolls were placed at 2 cents a mile for double 
rigs and 1 cent for single. In the first charter noted for a 
timber road, 1837, [the Plymouth and Ann Arbor Turnpike], 
no person was obliged to pay toll within five miles of his 
residence, but this is not mentioned in the succeeding charters.” 
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SUMMARY 


If we look back, then, about 200 years, we find only the 
Indians crossing what is now Washtenaw County, using two 
well-defined trails which were parts of a great overland system, 
and several trails of lesser importance. Soon the white ex- 
plorers, trappers, traders, soldiers and a few settlers join in 
the use of these trails. Soon after Ann Arbor was founded, 
we find these trails turned into white men’s roads, the main 
ones carrying a great flood of western migration, until the 
railroad largely superseded the stage coach. Next we find the 
two great roads, and at least two lesser ones, turned into pri- 
vate toll roads, and then back into public highways. 

On January 23, 1902, the Ann Arbor-Lodi toll road went 
out of business, thus ending what might be considered the era 
of early transportation in Washtenaw County by road. 





Detrort’s BLESSED Hicu ScHoo.t EVENT 
By Frank Barcus 
Author of All Around Detroit 


DETROIT CITY PLAN COMMISSION 


N A COLD, winter’s night, 50 years ago, a raging fire 
QO destroyed the Capitol School, Detroit’s only high school, 
located at Griswold and State streets; a fire which also marked 
the end of the first capitol building of the State of Michigan. 

It was only the day before the fire that Mayor Hazen S. 
Pingree and the members of the boards of health and educa- 
tion inspected the Capitol School. Mayor Pingree, after going 
over the building, prophetically exclaimed: “It’s singular this 
thing has never burned down. It seems to be a regular fire 
trap.” 

“It’s that kind that never do burn,” one of the board mem- 
bers replied. 

“T guess that’s so,” the mayor replied. 

A few hours later (on January 27, 1893) flames roared 
through the structure leaving only part of the outside walls 
standing and looking exactly like Berlin after the Allied 
bombing raids. 

“The firemen appeared promptly on the scene,” reported 
the morning paper, “and on gaining entrance at the front door 

were saluted by a dense cloud of smoke, which drove them back. 
) “Simultaneously, a bright flame shot up and seemed almost 
instantly to possess the building. Streams were turned on and 
concentrated to the best advantage, but the fire made steady 
headway, crash succeeding crash, as one part of the building 
and then another gave way. ; 

“The scene presented was grand in the extreme.” 

The corner stone of the structure was laid in 1823. Five 
years later Michigan’s legislature met in the new building for 
the first time. 
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In 1837 Michigan became the 26th star on our flag and im- 
mediately agitation was started for a new capitol building 
to be located near the center of the state. Ten years later the 
state capitol was removed to Lansing. 

At this time Detroit did not have a single high school. The 
first high school class was inaugurated on August 30, 1858 with 
23 pupils, all boys. The class was held in the top floor of the 
Miami Avenue (Broadway) school building, today the admin- 
istration building of the Board of Education. 

Five years later the high school found it necessary to ex- 
pand and it was then transferred to the second floor of the old 
Capitol building which had been deserted for 16 years. 

For 12 years the high school remained in the Capitol build- 
ing without a single alteration to the original structure. In 
1875 an addition was made to the front part of the building, 
an ugly and discordant bit of architecture, a fire trap and a 
constant source of the mayor’s and council’s headaches. In 
fact, the general feeling was that the fire was a good thing. 

An editorial in the newspaper the day after the fire had the 
following to say about Detroit’s only high school: 

“The burning of the High School has removed a fear that 
has long haunted every parent in the city, the fear that it 
might take fire while occupied. The result shows how well 
founded this fear was. Had such a fire as consumed the build- 
ing caught while the school was in session, the chances are 
that we should have had a horror the like of which the country 
has never witnessed. The structure was probably the worst 
ever built so far as fire protection is concerned. And there has 
never been any systematic fire drill to prepare either teachers 
or pupils to act in an emergency. 

“It did not even have the fire escapes which are regarded 
as so essential in all buildings of more than-two stories in 
height, occupied by a large number of persons. 

“Thousands of fathers and mothers will breathe more freely 
now that the dangerous structure has disappeared and is to be 
used no more forever. : 
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“The loss will occasion some inconvenience and expense, but 
it is a blessing which more than compensates for all that.” 

Mayor Pingree visited the ruins the morning after the fire 
and told the reporters that “the ruins of the high school will 
be cleared away at once. It is a strange coincidence that the 
old building, old fire trap, should burn when we were in the 
midst of a seemingly endless discussion about its sanitary 
and dilapidated condition, ventilation, fire hazards, Griswold 
street widening, et cetera. Why! It’s the strangest thing I 
ever heard of. I can’t say that I am sorry. It is certainly well 
ventilated now and the Chamber of Commerce need worry no 
more about its removal.” 

The lack of a fire escape on the building caused a great deal 
of belated discussion. At the investigation one inspector said 
he “didn’t believe it was a feasible scheme to put fire escapes 
on school buildings. I know of a parochial school that has a 


fire escape and I do not believe that six children would escape 
by this means if a fire should break out.” 

The school supervisor said “there was not a decent fire 
escape in Detroit and if children attempted to escape by way 
of a fire escape, such as are in general use in Detroit, they 
would fall and break their necks.” 


After the fire, temporary quarters for the 11th and 12th 
grades were found at the Temple Beth El, and the rest of the 
school found quarters at the Biddle House, while plans were 
made for the new Central High School on Cass Avenue. 

In the meantime suggestions were made for erecting various 
buildings on the capitol site and for cutting a part of the site 
in order to straighten Griswold Street. 

J. L. Hudson, Detroit’s leading merchant, fought against de- 
creasing the size of the site for the Griswold Street straighten- 
ing plan. “We have none too many of these little breathing 
spots,” he said, “and I don’t believe it is right to give up any 
of them for any purpose whatever. I would rather give $50,000 
than have the Library Park site covered with bui'dings and 
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I believe that every man who lives or does business adjacent 
to one of our little parks feels as I do about it.” 

Clarence M. Burton, (Abstracts and Titles) suggested a $25,- 
000 fireproof building located on the site and utilized as an 
office for the Wayne County register of deeds would relieve 
the City Hall to the extent that the proposed $450,000 enlarge- 
ment would be unnecessary for the next 25 years. 

A week later the council decided that the site would be left 
vacant and not occupied by any building of any character. 

“What do you think of the suggestion that a statue of the 
first Governor of Michigan should be erected on the site?” 
Mayor Pingree was asked. 

“That is a good idea and I have favored the same thine A 
statue of anybody, that was proper, would be all right. There’s 
room enough for half a dozen.” 

Three years later a park fountain carved out of Tufa Rock 
was erected on the site and in 1905 a statue of Michigan’s boy 
governor, Stevens T. Mason, was erected back of the fountain. 

The cornerstone of Central High School was laid in 1894 at 
Cass and Warren avenues. This antique structure is still used 
today as the main unit of Wayne University. What a world 
of difference between the schools built at the turn of the cen- 
tury, especially high schools, and those built within the last 
generation. 

In those days there was practically no scientific study of the 
school problem. Hideousness was part of the schools’ architec- 
ture. The youth of Detroit as well as the rest of the country 
spent most of their hours in their most impressionable years 
amid surroundings that were far from congenial. 

It would be interesting to have Warren Bow, superintend- 
ent of Detroit’s schools, try to discover how much of the hatred 
which a man cherishes for Algebra or History came from the 
subjects themselves and how much from the grisly buildings 
and the musty interiors in which these subjects were taught. 

Fifty years ago the Architectural Record carried the follow- 
ing item regarding the architecture of the period: “One thinks. 
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that an extensive conflagration would be a great cosmetic, but 
the thought is checked by the reflection that there is nothing 
to prevent the buildings reared in their stead from being as 
ugly and depressing as themselves.” 

The fire hazard has been nearly eliminated by fireproof con- 
struction, wide corridors and safe and adequate exits. De- 
velopments in education as well as in architecture have been 
rapid and far-reaching, until today some of America’s best 
architecture lies precisely in the field of grammar and high 
school design. Moreover, the trend towards consolidation of 
several small schools into one centrally located institution 
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often makes today’s school one of the community’s largest and 
most attractive structures. 

Future schools will be allotted more land. America has an 
abundance of land and more of it will be devoted to educa- 
tional purposes. The school of tomorrow will be distinctly a 
community school. The home, the farm, the factory, the parks, 
the libraries and the museums are simply a few of the educa- 
tional resources of the community that will be integrated into 
the school program. The school plant itself will include the 
museum of community achievements and resources, and all 
the facilities of the school will be made available to all mem- 
bers of the community. 

The war has opened schoolhouses throughout the United 
States for 12 and even 24 hours of the day. These school- 
houses will: never go back again to the 5-hour program of the 
past. This means that schools will be planned to meet adult 
as well as child needs. They will be planned specifically as the 
focus of redevelopment of the lives of millions of youths com- 
ing back from the war, as well as millions of stay-at-homes 
who will need learning adjustments to the postwar period of 
production. 

The war has emphasized the importance of the values to be 
derived by all students from industrial and vocational train- 
ing. The shops of the new school will not be restricted in 
their planning and will be developed with dve consideration 
to future expansion. New types of shops will be introduced 
into school plans. The war’s emphasis upon flying, transpor- 
tation, gliding, substitute materials and radio will have its 
reflection in shop plans. The vocational facilities for girls 
will also find their extension in nursing facilities, child-care 
provisions and adaptations of wartime activities. 

All this will mean increased emphasis on the use of audio- 
visual aids. Methods in instruction will require that instruc- 
tional rooms be provided with more space particularly for dis- 
play purposes. In addition to planning regular classrooms 
for audio-visual instruction, special facilities will be provided 
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in the form of laboratories, museums, projection rooms and 
equipment, storage and servicing rooms. 

Yes—no more will students live in grisly buildings with 
musty dark interiors. All school buildings of the future—and 
this includes those to be constructed during the postwar pe- 
riod—will have extensive acoustical treatment, be better in- 
sulated against heat and cold, exemplify best practices in in- 
terior decoration, and be equipped with better mechanical 
equipment for their artificial illumination, heating and venti- 
lation. The personal factor in the control of this equipment 
will be largely eliminated by the use of automatic devices. 

School buildings of the future are not only going to be more 
healthful and attractive and sanitary, but they will be con- 
structed of materials that will reduce appreciably the cost of 
operating and maintaining them. Progress in school design 
and education is thus keeping pace with all other modern 
progressive movements. 





EarLty MicuHiGAN SUPREME Court DECISIONS 
ON THE LiguoR QUESTION 


By Cuark F. Norton! 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


O SERIES of decisions made by the Michigan supreme 
N court during the first twenty years of the state’s exist- 
ence had a more interesting history or presented more com- 
plex constitutional questions than the group of cases which 
resulted from the various attempts of the legislature either to 
regulate or to prohibit the sale of intoxicating beverages. 

During both the territorial and the early statehood periods 
laws providing for the issuance of licenses to dispensers of 
spirituous liquors had been in force? and had caused few legal’ 
difficulties. However, in 1845 a new system of popular control 
over the liquor issue was established by a statute which permit- 
ted the people to vote in their local governmental units on the 
question of whether or not licenses to sell liquor should be 
granted in their particular township, village, or city. According 
to this law, if a majority of the citizens expressed their approval 
at the election, the local officers would be authorized to decide 
which applicants should receive licenses; if a majority were 
opposed to the proposition, no licenses could be issued.? Simi- 
lar regulations of the liquor business were incorporated in the 
general revision of the state statutes made in 1846.* 

Shortly after the passage of these license laws questions 
arising under their various sections were submitted to the 


1This article is extracted and revised from part of the twelfth chapter of the 
writer’s unpublished doctoral dissertation, “A History of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Michigan, 1836-1857” oe, pp. 621- 649. 
. *For a summary of these laws see F. Streeter, “History of Prohibition Legis- 
lation in Michigan,” Michigan History "agasine Il, 289-293 (1918). 

Acts of the Legislature of the State of Michigan (hereafter cited as Mich. 
Acts), 1845, pp. 56-57. 
igieevised wictates of the State of Michigan, 1846, Title IX, ch. 41, sec. 18, p. 
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courts for judicial determination.5 The constitutionality of 
allowing the electors to decide whether or not licenses should 
be issued in their home areas was challenged several times, 
mainly on the ground that the legislative power of the state 
was vested solely in the legislature and could neither be trans- 
ferred to nor shared by the people. Nevertheless, this particu- 
lar question was not decided because the supreme court in 
each instance took the viewpoint that the legality of the laws 
was not pertinent or essential to the decision of the cases then 
before it. On the other hand the power of the legislature to 
regulate licensing in all of the local governmental units was 
directly affirmed by the court in 1850.7 In addition the su- 
preme court in the same year ruled that the penalty for selling 
spirituous liquors without a license could be recovered in the 
recently-established county courts by means of a prosecution 
under an indictment.’ 

In the Michigan Constitutional Convention of 1850 the li- 
cense question was much debated. Several delegates to the 
Convention contended that the state, by granting licenses to 
the sellers of intoxicating beverages, had been and would be 
sanctioning the liquor traffic. Others claimed that the cause 
of temperance would be harmed unless the sale was limited, 
while a few spoke in favor of absolute prohibition by law. 
Some sentiment was voiced for putting the whole problem to 
a popular vote. Finally, a majority of the members adopted 


5In a case involving an earlier law it was held in 1845 by the supreme court 
that whiskey was comprehended within the meaning of the phrase “spiritous 
liquors,” the sale of which had been prohibited without a license. People v. 
Webster, 2 Doug. 92 (1845). 

*It was reported that the question of constitutionality was not involved in 
a license case decided at Jackson in 1849 (S. T. Douglass to [?] Smith, Sept. 14, 
1849, Walker, Douglass and Campbell Letterpress Book, VIII, 671, in the Michi- 
gan Historical Collections, University of Michigan). No official records of this 
case have been found. Other license cases in which the supreme court refused to 
consider the legality of the laws were Smith v. Village of Adrian, 1 Mich. 500 
(1850), and City of Monroe v. Hennessey, Sup. Crt., 1st circ., file No. 445. An 
abstract of the opinion delivered in the last case by Justice Whipple is in the 
Detroit Free Press, May 11, 1850, but the full opinion was not published in the 
reports and is not in the official files. 

™8mith v. Village of Adrian, 1 Mich. 498 (1850). 

8People v. Hart, 1 Mich. 467 (1850). Other cases based on the license laws 
were People v. Watrous, Sup. Crt., 1st circ., file No. 414 (1850), and Village of 
Romeo v. Chapman, 2 Mich. 179 (1851). County courts entirely separate from 
the circuit courts were established by the Revised Statutes of 1846 (Title XXI, 
ch, 92, secs. 1-58, pp. 377-387). They were abolished by the constitution of 
1850, which provided that they should cease to exist on January 1, 1852. 
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the following report of a special committee: “The Legislature 
shall have no power to pass any act to grant any license for 
the sale of ardent spirits or other intoxicating liquors as a 
drink or beverage.” Despite attempts to repeal or amend it, 
this section remained practically intact and, with slight 
changes in the wording, was embodied in the final form of 
the constitution (Art. IV, sec. 47). However, from the dis- 
cussion of the delegates it is evident that even in the conven- 
tion there was great confusion in regard to the exact effect 
and meaning of this section. Apparently the prevailing opin- 
ion was that it would force the legislature to repeal the license 
laws then in operation and that in the future sales of liquor 
could not be restricted or regulated by the state, but some 
members seemed to think that, since no license could be grant- 
ed, the result would be to prohibit all legal sales entirely.® 

In trying to readjust state laws to the new constitution, the 
legislature of 1851 inevitably was confronted with the puz- 
zling task of deciding what changes that document would ne- 
cessitate in the statutes affecting intoxicating beverages. Nu- 
merous petitions were directed to both the house and the 
senate at the session of that year, many of them advocating 
retention of the license laws and others requesting the out- 
right repeal or modification of the measures.!° A senate com- 
mittee pointed out that it was impossible to determine the 
true significance of the constitutional provision on licensing, 
and concluded that the legislature’s power and duty to con- 
trol the dispensation of liquors would remain in doubt until 
the section in question had been interpreted by the supreme 
court. However, the committee suggested that resort to judi- 
cial process could be avoided by submitting the whole matter 
to a vote of the people, and it proposed that an election be 


*For the full discussion of this question in the Constitutional Convention see 
Reports of the Proceedings and Debates in the Convention to Revise the Consti- 
tution of the State of Michigan (Lansing, 1850), pp. 183-188, 397-413, 430-435, 
766-770. As finally worded the section stated: ‘The legislature shall not pass 
any act authorizing the grant of license for the sale of ardent spirits or other 
intoxicating liquors.” It remained in the constitution until 1876. 

See the Journal of the Senate of the State of Michigan (hereafter cited as 
Senate Jour.) and the Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of 
Michigan (hereafter cited as House Jour.) for 1851. 
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held at which the voters would choose between two constitu- 
tional amendments, one to remove all restrictions upon the 
liquor traffic, the other to prohibit completely the sale of in- 
toxicating beverages.11 Although this suggested procedure 
would have been a democratic way to solve a troublesome issue, 
it received little support. Instead, the legislature adopted a 
law which in effect abolished the license system. Under this 
new act licenses were no longer required, but it was stipulated 
that no person could sell intoxicating liquors unless he gave 
bond to the state guaranteeing payment of any damages which 
might result from such sale. Anyone injured because of the 
traffic in liquor could bring an action of assumpsit against 
the principal and the sureties of the bond, while any person 
who sold intoxicating liquors without providing a bond was 
made liable to pay a fine of twenty-five to one hundred dollars 
for each offense.” 

Notwithstanding this law the city of Detroit still claimed 
the right to license the dispensers of intoxicating liquors with- 
in its boundaries. In order to prevent Detroit officers from 
exercising this asserted authority, the attorney-general early 
in 1852 filed an information in the nature of a quo warranto 
in the supreme court, charging that no local governmental unit 
possessed the power to issue such licenses.1* A month later 
the court, deciding this case in favor of the state, ordered the 
city of Detroit to cease all of its liquor licensing activities.’ 
The opinion of the court in this case, which was reputed to 
have been delivered by Justice Sanford N. Green, was stated 
to have held that the provisions on liquor licenses in the Re- 
vised Statutes of 1846 had been completely repealed by the act 
of 1851; consequently, the former power of the city over licens- 
ing (which had been granted in the city charter) had not been 
thereby revived, inasmuch as the constitution gave the legis- 


“upDocuments of the Senate of the State of Michigan (hereafter cited as Senate 
Docs.), 1851, Doc. No. 12, pp. 1-4. 

2Mich. Acts, 1851, pp. 306-307. 

13People ex. rel. Hale v. City of Detroit, Sup. Crt., 1st circ., file No. 532. 

“Sup. Crt., 1st circ., Journal, II, 247. See also the Annual Report of the 
Attorney-General for 1852 in Joint Documents of the Legislature of the State of 
Michigan (hereafter cited as Joint Docs.), 1853, Doc. No. 7, p. 2. 
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lature no more right to revive such laws than it did to enact 
them. Several members of the supreme court were reported as 
having intimated that the section in the constitution prohibit- 
ing the passage of license laws was self-executing, thus re- 
pealing all license laws by its own force, but there is no proof 
of this point having been specifically determined.!® 

Without doubt this decision had the effect of removing all 
restraints upon the liquor traffic with the exception of those 
which had been imposed by the act of 1851. Moreover, it opera- 
ted to deprive communities of revenue they had obtained previ- 
ously from the issuance of licenses to liquor dealers. A bitter 
complaint against this latter aspect of the case was lodged by 
the director of poor relief in Detroit; as the fees from the sale 
of licenses in Michigan’s largest city formerly had been appro- 
priated for the poor fund, this decision, by eliminating that 
source of money entirely, was of some social significance.'® 

Two years later the supreme court directly affirmed the con- 
stitutionality of the act of 185117 Although it had been claimed 
that the consequence of permitting anyone to sell intoxicating 
liquors who furnished sufficient bond would be, in reality, to 
grant a license for that purpose, the court rejected this idea 
in favor of a more liberal view of the legislature’s authority. 
Justice Warner Wing, who wrote the court’s opinion, said that 
the only intention of the constitutional convention had been to 
prevent the passage of a law empowering local governments 
to issue liquor licenses; therefore, he contended that this re- 
striction would not interfere with the right of the legislature 
to prohibit such liquor traffic as would corrupt public morals, 

%Abstracts of the opinion in this case are in the Free Press, March 13, 1852, 
and in the Coldwater Sentinel, March 19, 1852. The opinion was not published 
and a full copy of it has not been found. Another source said that Justices 
Whipple, Martin, Copeland, and Johnson had not participated in the decision of 
the case (Pontiac Gazette, March 20, 1852). 

16Free Press, March 22, 1852. There is evidence that at least one other city 
still attempted in 1852 to enforce its own legal control of the liquor traffic; two 
cases were removed that year to the supreme court by writs of certiorari from 
the common council of Marshall village, which had prosecuted certain defendants 
for violation of the village ordinance on the sale of liquor. However, the judg- 
ment of the court in these cases has not been located. Common Council of 
Marshall v. Banta, Sup. Crt., 1st cire., file No. 499, and Common Council of 


Marshall v. Hatch, Sup. Crt., 1st cire., file No. 502. 
MLangley v. Ergensinger, et al., 3 Mich. 314 (1854). 
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or to compel the payment of compensation where the sale of 
liquor caused injury or damage. In respect to the competence 
of the legislature to enact laws for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing moral reforms, the court took the following noteworthy 
position : 
It is an incident of every government, whether of a State or of a 
city, that they have the right to impose restrictions upon natural 
rights when the exercise of them in a particular mode is found to 
be destructive of the morals of all who are subjected to their 
influence.18 


Accordingly, the law was held constitutional and the suit in 
this case (brought by a woman in her own name), occasioned 
by the breach of a liquor dealer’s bond, was sustained. 

In the meantime the legislature of 1853 adopted a law com- 
pletely prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors.'® Michigan was one of several northern states which, 
following the precedents set by the territory of Oregon in 1843 


and by the state of Maine in 1846, enacted prohibition laws 
around the middle of the last century.2° Perhaps the most 
important feature of the Michigan statute was that it provided 
for a popular vote upon the desirability of prohibition: if the 
law was approved at the polls, it would go into effect in 1853; 
if a majority did not support it in the election, the statute was 
scheduled to remain dormant until 1870 when, theoretically, it 
would become effective. As was pointed out by one contempo- 
rary observer, the obvious purpose in stipulating that the law 
would become operative at some future date, whether the 
people gave their consent or not, was a mere subterfuge, a 


Ibid, p. 317. For a criticism of this decision see 8 Mich. (2nd ed., 1880), 314, 
footnote. 

Mich. Acts, 1853, No. 66, pp. 100-111. It was said that 70,000 people had 
signed petitions requesting the adoption of a prohibition law. House Jour., 
1853. p. 140. 

"Between 1846 and 1856 Del., Ili.. R. I.. Vt., Mass., Minn. Terr., Conn.. N. Y.. 
Ind., Ohio, N. H., and Iowa adopted prohibition laws. See Cherrington, Ernest 
H., The Evolution of Prohibition in the United States of America (Westerville, 
Ohio. 1920), pp. 135-138. A brief contemporary account is in the Kalamazoo 
Gazette, April 25, 1855. 
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deliberate attempt to evade the constitutional inhibition 
against the delegation of any legislative power.” 

Between the time of the adoption of the act by the legisla- 
ture in February 1853 and its submission to the people a few 
months later, the merits and validity of the measure consti- 
tuted one of the chief issues of the day.2? Although there was 
no clear-cut party cleavage on the question, the Democrats in 
general appear to have been more opposed to the statute, es- 
pecially in regard to its constitutionality, than did the Whigs. 
Nevertheless, a large majority of the voters supported the act 
at the polls.?% 

Shortly after the law became effective on December 2, 1853, 
several prosecutions aimed at testing the legality of its pro- 
visions were commenced in the courts. Because an early ruling 
on the constitutional questions involved would be beneficial to 
both the government and the public, the legislature had in- 
cluded a section in the law which made it mandatory for all 
cases arising under the act to take precedence in any court of 
record over other business on the docket except criminal cases 
awaiting trial.2* That the prohibition law would be declared 
void by the highest court of the state at its approaching Janu- 
ary term was a common prediction late in 1853. Several weeks 
before the supreme court met, however, a justice of peace, B. 
Rush Bagg of Detroit, decided that the law was invalid on the 
grounds that it conflicted with the constitutional restrictions 
against delegating legislative power and against passing any 
law which authorized a grant of a license to sell liquors.2> As 

1Coldwater Sentinel, Feb. 25, 1853. A select committee of the senate had 
reported adversely to submitting the law to the people (Senate Docs., 1853, Doc. 
No. 17, p. 3), and the same objection had been made in the house (House Jour. 

, p. 292), in both instances on the ground that it would be an unconstitu- 
tional delegation of legislative power. 

2Nearly all issues of the various newspapers of the state contained editorials, 
articles, or communications either supporting or condemning the law. Perhaps 
the Free Press was the most active in this respect, it being the leader of the 
opposition. 

23Free Press, June 22, 1853. 

*Mich. Acts, 1853, p. 105, sec. 9. 

*Free Press, Dec. 11, 1853. The complete opinion of Justice Bagg, which 


occupied three columns of fine print, was published in the Free Press, Dec. 17, 
1853. Bagg said that he knew that he would be the object of ridicule and con- 


tempt for his decision, but that he felt it his duty to pass on the validity of acts 
whenever the question was presented. Ibid. : 
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might be expected considerable criticism was leveled at this 
minor judicial official for his temerity in exercising the power 
of judicial review.2° It appears likely that his action en- 
couraged violations of the law and was a deterrent to effective 
enforcement. Many leaders urged obedience until the issue was 
finally settled by the highest appellate court. In Detroit a 
public meeting was called by certain opponents of the act in 
order to raise funds for the employment of counsel to argue the 
matter before the supreme court.2’ Fortunately there was little 
delay; less than a week after the court commenced its session 
at Detroit, cases reserved from circuit courts involving the 
prohibition law were heard by the justices sitting in bank.”® 

On the first day of February, 1854, the supreme court ren- 
dered a decision in one of the cases (The People v. Collins) 
which resulted in more controversy than any other case dis- 
posed of from 1836 to 1858.29 The court was equally divided, 
four to four, upon the constitutionality of the prohibition act: 
Justices Green, Whipple, Martin and Johnson voted to uphold 
the law, while Justices Wing, Pratt, Douglass, and Copeland 
opposed its validity.2*° However, it was said that all members 
of the court concurred in the proposition that “. . . the power 
of enacting general laws cannot be delegated by the legislative 
body even to the people... .”8! Four of the Justices, Green, 
Pratt, Martin, and Douglass, delivered separate opinions, no 
two of which were based on identical reasoning. Although 
it was stated that Justices Wing and Johnson also planned to 
write opinions for this case,** they were not published and have 

*For instance, see the Coldwater Sentinel, Dec. 30, 1853, and the Kalamazoo 
Gazette, Dec. 16, 1853. The former pointed out that even the circuit judges 
were not willing to assume the responsibility of passing judgment on the law and 
had reserved the question for the supreme court. The Free Press supported 
Bagg. In 1856 the supreme court censured a justice of the peace of Washtenaw 
county who had held the prohibition act to be unconstitutional. See Ortman vy. 
Greenman, et al. (4 Mich, 291). 

7Free Press, Dec. 20, 1853. 

8Sup. Crt., 1st cire., Journal, II, 414, 416, 418-420. For discussions on the 
desirability of an early decision_and the probability of its outcome see the 
Washtenaw Whig (Ann Arbor), Jan. 4, 1854; Coldwater Sentinel, Jan. 6 and 
13, 1854; Free Press, Jan. 10, 1854. 

*Sup. Crt., 1st cire., Journal, II, 438. 

“The People v. Collins, 3 Mich. 343. 


3Tbid., 3 Mich. 344. 
Free Press, March 11, 1854. 
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not been-located. The constitutional and historical significance 
of this decision, not to mention the illumination of judicial 
reasoning and character it affords, justifies a somewhat ex- 
tensive analysis of the arguments and principles set forth in 
the various opinions of the court. 

The opinion of Justice Green, although not rejecting the 
principle that all legislative power had been vested in the 
legislature by the people, adhered to the doctrine that one 
incident of legislative power was that it could (at least in 
part) be delegated to other authorities. Green cited the dele- 
gation to municipal corporations of the right to pass ordi- 
nances and to conduct local governmental affairs as an illus- 
tration. Moreover, in respect to the prohibition law, he main- 
tained that there had been no actual delegation of power, in- 
asmuch as the act was a complete law in itself and would 
become operative in 1870 without the people’s sanction. In 
his estimation the vote of the people would add nothing to 
the law; it was perfectly legitimate for the legislature to 
extend the date for the law to go into effect. Submitting the 
question to popular election, he claimed, was within the scope 
of the legislature’s discretion and could not be reviewed by 
the courts. Green advanced the unusual theory that if the 
court pronounced this law unconstitutional, the whole con- 
stitution of 1850 must be held void also, because it had been 
submitted to the people for ratification without express au- 
thority to do so having been granted by the constitution of 
1835! The fact that the constitution of 1850 provided for the 
submission to the people of banking legislation (Art. XV, sec. 
2) constituted sufficient evidence in Green’s judgment to infer 
that the legislature had a like power on all subjects. The 
section of the prohibition act which allowed the sale of liquors 
for mechanical or medical purposes had been contested as 
being contrary to the constitutional restriction against the 
adoption of a law authorizing the issuance of licenses for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors, but Justice Green believed that 
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the restriction applied only to the use of liquors as a beverage 
and had no force in this instance.** 

The most colorful as well as the most lengthy opinion in the 
case was written by Justice Abner Pratt, who held that the 
prohibition act was a “. .. most flagrant violation of the Con- 
stitution and our representative system of government... .”%4 
He vigorously denied that any legislative power could be 
delegated to the people by the legislature unless the constitu- 
tion made an express stipulation to that effect. The final re- 
sult of allowing the people to vote on statutes would be, he 
said, to pervert the government and to substitute in its place 
a“... collective democracy, the most uncertain and dangerous 
of all governments. .. .”°° Carried to its fruition, such a plan 
would change the legislature to a body which merely framed 
laws to be passed or rejected by the people. In the case at 
hand Justice Pratt insisted that the prohibition measure 
would not become law until popularly ratified; therefore, it 
was not a complete law when adopted by the legislature and 
approved by the governor. He pointed out that if the people 
had the right to pass on legislation, they would not have 
reserved that right in the constitution with respect to the one 
subject of banking laws. Pratt cited several cases in which 
the courts of other states had declared acts to be unconstitu- 
tional because the legislatures had permitted the electorates 
to confirm or to disapprove their actions.*® 

In addition to illegal delegation of legislative power, Justice 
Pratt noted several other reasons why he believed the prohi- 
bition act of 1853 to be void. He claimed that it violated 
those sections of the state constitution which limited every 
law to one object (Art. IV, sec. 20) and which forbade the 
passage of a law authorizing liquor licenses to be granted 
(Art. IV, sec. 47). The provision of the act ordering the for- 
feiture and destruction of all liquor not proved to be of foreign 


3Ror Green’s opinion see 3 Mich. 345-363. 

*%His opinion is 35 pages ee. - Mich. 364-399. It was also printed in the 
Free Press, March 21 and 22, 

%3 Mich. 368. 

%3 Mich. 375-387. 
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production, imported under the laws of the United States, 
and still contained in the original package, particularly re- 
ceived his condemnation : 


A more disgraceful, unjust provision than this, was never incor- 
porated into a statute book. It outrages humanity, abrogates in 
this class of cases fundamental principles of the law of evidence, 
and in effect entirely prohibits the owner of the property from 
making any defense whatever in the case.37 


To Pratt tais constituted an unlawful seizure of private prop- 
erty. Admitting that the legislature had power to regulate 
and prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors, he contended that 
neither the United States Constitution nor the state consti- 
tution would sanction an act depriving a person of property 
which had become vested with private rights. 

Likewise, Justice Pratt held that the portion of the act 
which prohibited the manufacture of spirituous liquors was 
void. In itself the manufacturing process caused no injury 
to the public and could not be classified as a nuisance. He 
pointed out that there were legitimate uses for such liquors. 
If the legislature could prevent the manufacture of: intoxicat- 
ing beverages merely because the product might be abused, 
Pratt reasoned that it might prohibit by virtue of a similar 
implication the manufacture of steam engines because wrong 
or careless handling of them had. killed many people! To em- 
phasize this argument he drew the following rather ludicrous 
analogy: 


There can be no doubt that in consequence of indolence and want 
of physical exercise, the imprudent and reckless manner of dress- 
ing, and especially the feet, thousands of American youth, and 
. particularly females, have gone and are constantly going to pre- 
mature graves. Neither can there be any doubt that these improvi- 
dent and reckless habits are tending to reduce the American race 
in stature, strength, mind, and health; and that, unless this la- 
mentable course can be arrested, these pernicious habits must in 
time become a national calamity. Yet, who can help it? What 
can be done on the subject? Has the Legislature the implied power 


373 Mich. 389. 
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under the Constitution to prescribe exercise and dress, or to in- 
hibit the youth of the country from dressing as they please? 
Clearly not. Still, the Legislature has as much power on this 
subject, as it has to inhibit the mere manufacture of spirits.38 


Justice Pratt insisted that it was the “natural right of 
every person” to manufacture useful articles. In the whole 
history of England he could discover no instance where an 
omnipotent Parliament had “. . . committed such an outrage 
on private property,” nor had he ever seen proponents of the 
prohibition law who were willing to sacrifice their own prop- 
erty rights, despite the fact that they advocated “this damn- 
able doctrine”: 


The doctrine itself is the mere thunder of canting hypocrites and 
political demagogues; the most detestable of all beings that ever 
infested a civil government. The world has never, at any stage of 
it, been reformed by oppressive penal laws, which are destructive 
of liberty and the right of property. And a legislative body might 
as well undertake, by a despotic penal enactment, to chain down 
the winds of heaven to prevent their blowing, as to compel the 
American people, by such enactments, to be sober, moral, or re- 
ligious.39 


Thus the whole act in his opinion was repugnant to the con- 
stitution. Although he greatly deplored the evils resulting 
from the liquor traffic, Pratt said that he would prefer to have 
them continue indefinitely “. . . than to see our constituted 
system of representative government perverted, and a collec- 
tive democracy established, by an assumption of arbitrary, 
unconstitutional power, on the part of the Legislature, and a 
ratification of such assumption by the people.”*° 

In general the opinions delivered by Justices George Martin 
and Samuel T. Douglass were of a milder, less impassioned 
tone than those of their brethren, Justices Green and Pratt. 


383 Mich. 394. 

3998 Mich. 398. 

#3 Mich. 399. It is interesting to note that even before this case was decided 
Justice Pratt had expressed the view that the prohibition act of 1853 was un- 
constitutional. (Washtenaw Whig, Jan. 4, 1854) The same journal, however, 
denied that Pratt had declared he would hold the law void if a case arose under 
it in his circuit. Ross Wilkins, Judge of the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the District of Michigan, wrote to Pratt that he completely agreed with him 
upon the unconstitutionality of the law. (Free Press, April 21, 1854) 
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Martin conceded that the legislature had no right to delegate 
the power of enacting general laws, but he attempted to prove 
that some of its powers could be and had been legitimately 
transferred to other agencies.* In the cases which had been 
cited to prove otherwise, Martin said that no distinction had 
been made between general and local statutes, or between 
special and administrative laws; moreover, in order to declare 
the laws in question void, it had been necessary to “. . . usurp 
a judicial power as unwarrantable as it is aggressive and 
dangerous” : 


. it is assumed that upon the question of legislative acts, 
Courts may pass by the letter of the Constitution and determine 
the validity of laws by their ideas of the spirit of that instrument 
and the genius of republican institutions, and we are refreshed and 
delighted on the one hand with glowing descriptions of the per- 
fections and virtues of a representative government, and horrified 
by a graphic description of the evils and dangers of a pure 
democracy on the other.42 


Justice Martin would not assent to this doctrine, which he 
believed to be predicated upon an almost unlimited power of 
judicial review. He agreed with Green in the idea that the 
prohibition law had been complete in itself as it came from 
the legislature, and that ratification by the people was not 
essential to make it a statute. Because a popular vote on the 
act amounted to no more than setting the date for it to become 
operative, Martin concluded that no law-making power was 
thereby conferred on the people. According to his judgment 
a fair construction of the act was simply that “. . . it should 
take effect like any general law, but that its sanctions and 
penalties should be suspended until the happening of the 
contingency contemplated, or the fixed period prescribed as 
the event, should determine.’ 
“Martin’s opinion is in 3 Mich. 399-413. 


“3 Mich. 402-403. 
*3 Mich. 405-411. 
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Like Pratt, Justice Douglass asserted that no legislative 
power could be delegated to the people.** Similarly, he 
stressed the dangers which mig’.t result if such delegation 
were made: the government would be “. . . subjected to the 
dominion of the popular majority of the hour... ,” and all 
restraints against hasty, ill-deliberated legislation would be 
gone. In the present instance he contended that there had 
been an unmistakable delegation of the right to make laws. 
The legislature had not decided the expediency of the prohi- 
bition law; to the contrary, it had simply determined that 
the expediency of that law should be submitted to the judg- 
ment of the people. Douglass did not concur with Justice 
Green’s supposition that, if the prohibition act was unconsti- 
tutional because popular approval was required to make it 
effective, the constitution of 1850 was also void for the same 
reason. He doubted whether the constitutional convention 
had the authority to put a revision of the fundamental law 
into force without the sanction of the people; if it did, then 
certainly the power to vote upon the constitution could be 
conferred on the people.*® 

Douglass was the only member of the court to emphasize 
that a distinction should be made, when considering the valid- 
ity of the act, in the nature of the contingency or future 
event which governed the efficacy of a statute. It would not 
be a delegation of legislative power, he stated, where the con- 
tingency or future event was a mere alteration in circum- 
stances, as a change in the seasons. But if the contingency 
or event depended upon was “. . . a mere exercise and expres- 
sion of the same will and the same judgment, as to the expe- 
diency of the law, which the Legislature would have exercised, 
if they had enacted that the law should take effect uncondi- 
tionally, at the time specified, how can it be said that the law 
comes into force in virtue of the will and the judgment of 

“Douglass’ opinion is in 8 Mich. 413-427. His opinion also appeared in 
the Free Press (April 11, ge f in the Adrian Watchtower, (April 25, 1854), 
and in the Washtenaw Whig (April 19, 1854). Justices Wing and Copeland 


evidently concurred with Douglass rather than with Pratt. 
3 Mich. 417-425. 
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the Legislature?’** Douglass maintained that actually the 
contingency or event itself made the law effective, and not 
the passage of the act by the legislature. Therefore, he be- 
lieved that an unconstitutional delegation of power had been 
made in the prohibition act of 1853, rendering the act null and 
void.*? 

It was reported that on the same day the decision in The 
People v. Collins had been announced, the supreme court had 
sustained by a four to three vote the constitutionality of the 
prohibition act in two other cases.** This contradictory state 
of affairs resulted from the fact that Justice Copeland had 
been ill when the latter two cases had been argued and con- 
sequently had not participated in their decision.*® The most 
important of these two was the case of The People v. Hawley, 
commonly known as “The Brewers Case” because it involved 
the question of whether the manufacture and sale of strong 
beer and ale had been prohibited by the act of 1853. In the 
majority opinion, which was written by Justice Warner Wing, 
it was held that the legislature had intended to use the words 
“intoxicating beverages” in a more inclusive sense than that 
connoted by the terms spirituous liquors.®°® Some indication 
of this intention could be found, Wing thought, in the pre- 
vious inadequacy of laws regulating the dispensing of strong 
drink in both the territory and state of Michigan; prior to 
1853 only the traffic in spirituous liquors had been restricted 
in any way, while the sale of beer and ale had been unlimited: 


But experience taught the friends of temperance and the drunkard, 
that he who had been long accustomed to get intoxicated by the 
use of spirituous liquors, could accomplish the same result by the 


#3 Mich. 426. 

“The Free Press had considerable praise for Douglass’ opinion: “As a legal 
opinion, strong in its positions, conclusive in its reasoning, and unassailable in 
its conclusions, this paper will rank with the ablest opinions of American jurists 
on constitutional law. Every point is handled with conciseness... .’’ Free Press, 
April 6, 1854. 

*Tbid., Feb. 2, 1854; Michigan Argus (Ann Arbor), Feb. 24, 1854. 

#A note by George C. Gibbs, reporter of the supreme court, said that one of 
these cases had been decided by the court without reference to the question of 
the constitutionality of the act (3 Mich. 330, footnote), but all newspaper 
sources state that the Justices stood four to three on that question because 
Copeland had not participated. 

'Wing’s opinion is in 3 Mich. 337-343. 
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use of ale and strong beer; though this result was not quite so 
certain in the case of those who had not broken down their nerv- 
ous system by the use of ardent spirits.51 


Temperance being the object of the reformers, Wing inferred 
that the purpose of the act must have been to ban all intoxi- 
cating liquors, spirituous or not. Nothing in the statute made 
a contrary interpretation necessary; therefore, he concluded 
that beer and ale were prohibited within the meaning of the 
law.*? 

In the same case it was decided that compensation did not 
have to be paid to a person whose investment in a brewery 
was injuriously affected by the prohibition law: 


In the exercise of its police power a State has full power to pro- 
hibit under penalties the exercise of any trade or employment 
which is found to be hazardous or injurious to its citizens and 
destructive of the best interests of society, without providing com- 
pensation to those upon whom the prohibition operates.53 


Moreover, the court decreed that the law did not imnair the 
obligation of any contract that had been made for the manu- 
facture or sale of intoxicating liquors.” 

The third decision on the prohibition act rendered by the 
supreme court in 1854 concerned the recovery of the penalty 
imposed for violation of its terms. According to the law this 
penalty could be collected by an action of debt in any justice 
court or municipal court located in the county where the of- 
fence was committed. It was determined by the supreme court 
that such an action did not fall within the section of the state 
constitution (Art. VI, sec. 28) guaranteeing a jury trial in 
all criminal prosecutions; consequently, the defendant in the 
case at issue was required to pay the jury fees.*> The primary 

813 Mich. 340. 

Justices Pratt and Douglass concurred with Justice Wing in this portion of 
the opinion. 8 Mich. 342. 

883 Mich. 342. 

“This point was little discussed, Wing making the excuse that “. . . pressed 
for time as we are at this late stage of the term, we cannot state the law upon 
this subject as fully as we could desire.” 3 Mich. 342-343. Justices Green, 
Douglass, Johnson and Martin concurred with Justice Wing in the last two parts 


of the decision. 
SThe People v. Hoffman, 3 Mich, 248. 
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significance of this decision, like the one in the case of The 
People v. Hawley, was that the friends of the temperance 
movement interpreted it to mean that the court sustained the 
constitutionality of the 1853 prohibition law.®°* However, in 
neither of these cases was the question of legality discussed 
in the official opinions, for the justices evidently were content 
to rest with their exhaustive treatment of the constitutional 
issues in The People v. Collins. 

Great confusion existed after the supreme court decided 
these three cases in 1854. Both the foes and the proponents 
of the prohibition law claimed that the decisions were favor- 
able to their cause. The former advanced the ingenious argu- 
ment that the deadlock reached by the justices in The People 
v. Collins did not affirm the validity of the statute; to the 
contrary, they asserted that the question would now have to 
be certified back to the circuit courts for final judgment, in- 
asmuch as the case fell within that category known as ques- 
tions reserved.5? Then, if the law was ruled to be unconstitu- 
tional by a justice on circuit after the supreme court’s opinion 
had been certified to the circuit courts, they claimed that the 
other justices sitting in bank on a later appeal would cer- 
tainly reverse the judgment below four to three, because the 
justice giving the verdict in the circuit court would be barred 
from participating in the decision of the supreme court. More- 
over, since the state as a party could not appeal a criminal 
case in which a circuit judge held a law to be unconstitutional 
and thereby discharged the defendant, such a decision would 
not be subject to review in the supreme court and would be 
the final word on the matter.*® On the other hand the prohibi- 
tionists, maintaining that a law was constitutional until 


%The Temperance Advocate published an extra edition when this decision was 
made, printing the opinion of the court in full and stating that it affirmed the 
legality of the law. See the Coldwater Sentinel, March 17, 1854, in which the 
article and opinion is quoted from the Temperance Advocate. 

5™A common procedure by which the supreme court during the early statehood 
period acquired jurisdiction consisted of the inferior courts reserving legal ques- 
tions for the opinion of the supreme court, with the final judgments being 
=, in the courts below in accordance with instructions from the appellate 
ribunal. 

See the Free Press, Feb. 2, 3, and 15, March 11, April 11, 1854; Michigan 
Argus (Ann Arbor), Feb. 24, April 20, 1854. 
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actually nullified, proclaimed that an even division in the 
opinions of the highest court members was not sufficient to 
overthrow an act of the legislature. The latter group also 
insisted that due regard should be accorded the fact that two 
of the three decisions had sustained the prohibition law.®® 
Resort to the statutes would not settle the effect of these 
rulings. The act of 1851 which had organized the supreme 
court under the new constitution contained the following sec- 
tion: 
When the judges of. the supreme court shall be equally divided 
in opinion upon any case submitted to them, brought before said 
court by appeal, certiorari or writ of error, the judgment or decree 


of the court below shall be affirmed, provided three of said judges 
shall concur in such opinion.®9 


As all three of the cases at issue had been removed to the 
supreme court on questions reserved by justices in circuit 
courts and not on appeals, writs of certiorari, or writs of 
error, this provision of the statute obviously was not appli- 
cable to them. 

When the order by the supreme court in the case of The 
People v. Collins was certified back to Justice Douglass in the 
Wayne circuit court, that officer, according to his.own words, 
was placed in an “embarrassing position.” Douglass said that 
he was convinced of the unconstitutionality of the law, but 
the certificate of the supreme court on its face would not 
warrant him to render a judgment.*! The supreme court had 
certified that “... the Judges of this Court are equally divided 
in their opinions upon the Question Reserved in this cause, and 
that they are unable to agree upon any opinion thereon. . . .”® 
Douglass postponed entering final judgment until after the 
supreme court had certified to him its decision in the case of 
The People v. Hawley; by then, he said, the justices might 


Coldwater Sentinel, Feb. 17 and 24, 1854; Kalamazoo Gazette, Feb. 10, 1854; 
Washtenaw Whig (Ann Arbor), Feb. 8, 1854. 

Mich. Acts, 1851, No. 93, sec. 23, pp. 110-111. 

Free Press, Feb. 12, 1854 ; Coldwater Sentinel, Feb. 17, 1854. 

Sup. Crt., Ist circ., Journal, II, 438. 
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decide on a uniform course of action to take in the circuit 
courts.® 

On April 10 Justice Douglass in Wayne circuit-court gave 
his decision in the two prohibition cases he had reserved for 
the supreme court. In the Collins case he did not regard the 
action of the supreme court as finally determining the ques- 
tion, and, “following the dictates of his own judgment and his 
own conscience”, he gave judgment for the defendant on the 
ground that the law was invalid. In the Hawley case, how- 
ever, he ruled that the supreme court had disposed of the 
issue by a four to three vote, and, therefore, he gave judgment 
against the defendant.** These rulings, while praised in some 
quarters,” as might be expected were the object of severe 
criticism. For instance, one caustic editor expressed his con- 
tempt thus: 


. .. Judge Douglass is equally divided, and the same day decides 


both ways. This may be law, but we are no lawyer; it may be 
justice, but we don’t believe it. Of one thing we are certain, it is 
not common sense. Could the same judge, upon the same day, re- 
garding law, justice, or sense, order entered upon the docket a 
fine against Hawley, and no fine against Collins, a violation of the 
same law being charged and proved against both individuals? It 
is useless to plead the decision of the Supreme Court in the one 
case, and an equal division in the other. The equal division was 
no decision, and could not affect the constitutionality of the law 
in the least. In the other case there was a decision which common 
sense and court rules—not pettifoggers or interested liquor-ed edi- 
tors—tell us is binding in all cases and upon all inferior courts 
until it is reversed by the superior court.®6 


As a matter of fact this disposition of the matter seemed to 
be approved by very few. Terming the treatment of the Collins 
case by the supreme court a “studied fizzle decision”, one 


8Free Press, Feb. 12, 1854; Coldwater Sentinel, Feb. 17, 1854. 

“Free Press, April 11, 1854; Michigan Argus (Ann Arbor), April 20, 1854. The 
Attorney-General of Michigan, William Hale, appeared to agree with Douglass 
that the supreme court’s decision had not finally determined the case. He said 
that the “. . . Court being equally divided in opinion upon the important points 
presented, no judgments were rendered.” Joint Docs., 1854, Doc. No. 5, p. 2. 
%Free Press, April 11 and 12, 1854; Michigan Argus (Ann Arbor), April 20, 
1854. : 

Coldwater Sentinel, April 14, 1854. 
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journal said that “. . . it will prove neither satisfactory to the 
friends of the law nor to anybody else—even, we think to the 
Court itself .”°* Even the Free Press, which, as a rule, upheld 
the decisions of the supreme court, expressed the wish that 
“. .. the principle of constitutional representative government 
had found a better safeguard in the Supreme Court.”®8 An- 
other newspaper commented that this “. . . action of the Su- 
preme Court affords a practical exemplification of the ‘glori- 
ous uncertainty of the law’.”® 

Obviously these decisions left considerable doubt upon the 
exact status of the prohibition law.”? The net result after a 
few months was to render the statute practically ineffective. 
Both the retiring governor, Andrew Parsons, and the newly- 
elected governor, Kinsley S. Bingham, in their messages to 
the legislature in January 1855, stressed the point that, be- 
cause of the lack of judicial agreement, the law had been in 
reality nullified and its terms had not been enforced.” Like 
Douglass, Justice Wing in his circuit interpreted the law to 
be unconstitutional,’* and it is reasonable to suppose that 
Justices Pratt and Copeland did likewise in their circuits. In 
general it appears that within a short while the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors was resumed without restraint. 

In an attempt to surmount the obstruction erected by judi- 
cial interpretation, the Republican-dominated legislature of 
1855 adopted a second prohibition law, repealing at the same 
time the act of 1853. This new statute was distinguished from 
the former one primarily by the omission of the requirement 
that it be submitted to the people for ratification, thus elimi- 
nating the feature which had caused the main constitutional 
objection.”* Despite this change, the prediction was made, 


“Adrian Watchtower, Feb. 7, 1854. 

8Free Press, March 11, 1854. 

“Washtenaw Whig (Ann Arbor), Feb. 8, 1854. 

It was said that “Liquor sellers do not know whether they can sell or not 
without fear of prosecution ; and prosecutors are rather shady of prosecuting for 
a of trespass suits, and consequent damages.” Adrian Watchtower, Feb. 7, 
“Joint Docs., 1854, Doc. No. 1, p. 8, and Doc. No. 12, p. 10. 

"Adrian Watchtower, April 18, 1854. 

Mich. Acts, 1855, No. 17, pp. 13-25. Also see the discussion ‘of its adoption 
in Streeter, loc. cit., pp. 296-298. 
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even before the law became operative on May 14, 1855, that 
the courts would invalidate it.“* Measures were taken to in- 
sure judicial construction of the statute at an early date;” 
nevertheless, the authorities warned that it would be enforced 
until such a time as it might be declared null and void, and 
most of the journals counseled obedience.** In September 
Justice Douglass decided in Wayne county circuit court that 
the “original package” clause of the liquor law would not 
permit sales of imported liquors in a smaller quantity than 
that of the original package, but he refused to express an 
opinion upon the legality of the statute.” However, B. Rush 
Bagg, the dauntless justice of the peace of Detroit, was not 
so unassuming; almost two years to the day after he had 
pronounced the prohibition act of 1853 void, Bagg held that 
its successor was also unconstitutional.** About his presump- 
tious attitude one editor commented: ' 


When we hear of frequent and sage constitutional decisions of 
Justices of the Peace and jurors, the thought will obtrude itself 
upon us that the Supreme Court ought to be abolished. It is of no 
possible use in these later days, hardly having concurrent juris- 
diction with what, by, a species of legal sophistry, have been sup- 
posed to be inferior courts.”9 


The supreme court’s interpretation of the 1855 prohibition 
law was not announced until March 13, 1856, when two cases 
which had been reserved from Wayne county circuit court by 
Justice Douglass were decided.®° In The People v. Gallagher 
the court upheld the authority of the legislature to prohibit 


“Free Press, May 3, 1855. 

®Ibid., May 15, 1855. 

%Michigan Argus (Ann Arbor), May 18, 1855; Pontiac Gazette, May 19 and 
26, June 23, July 28, Aug. 18 and 25, Sept. 1, 15, and 22, 1855; Lansing Repub- 
lican, Aug. 14, Oct. 16, Nov. 20, 1855; Ann Arbor Journal, Aug. 22, 1855. 

“Free Press, Sept. 19, 1855; Michigan Argus (Ann Arbor), Sept. 21, 1855; 
Pontiac Gazette, Sept. 22, 1855; Ann Arbor Journal, Oct. 3, 1855. Here the 
defendant had sold a glass of brandy from a cask he had imported from France. 
Douglass held that the exemption provided by the act to liquors of foreign pro- 
duction imported into the United States no longer applied when the “original 
package” was broken. 

Free Press, Dec. 4, 1855. Bagg’s very lengthy opinion in this case was 
printed in the Free Press, Dec. 14, 1855. 

Michigan Argus (Ann Arbor), Dec. 11, 1855. 

Sup. Crt., 1st cire., Journal, II, 556, 562. 
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the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors.*! Justice 
David Johnson delivered the opinion of the majority, Justice 
Pratt being the only dissenter. Very similar to the attitude 
which had been taken by the supreme court in cases disposed 
between 1843 and 1851,°* the majority opinion in The People 
v. Gallagher adhered to a restricted construction of the power 
of judicial review. Johnson refused to concede that there were 
certain natural rights of the people upon which the legisla- 
ture could not encroach; he maintained that unless the con- 
stitution stipulated otherwise, all sovereignty had been con- 
ferred on the legislature by the people. Consequently, in the 
exercise of its law-making powers the legislature possessed a 
broad discretion. Because the judiciary had no right to review 
the discretionary acts of an independent department of the 
government, the majority of the justices believed that they 
did not have the authority to pass on the validity of the re- 
striction itself.8* Even if the natural rights doctrine were 
admitted to be binding in this case, the court insisted that 
no person had a natural right to manufacture and sell liquor. 
The act in dispute deprived no one of his property, nor inhib- 
ited anyone from using or selling it except for certain pur- 
poses. Whether or not the law was justified by the circum- 
stances or was beneficial to the public were questions which 
the court said could not be decided by the judiciary; they 
were matters of policy coming within the cognizance of the 
legislature only.** 

"The People v. Gallagher, 4 Mich. 244. The case was argued before the court 
on Jan. 17, 1856. (Sup. Crt., 1st cire., Journal, II, 520) It was reported that 
“Judge Wilkins, of the United States District Court occupied a seat upon the 
bench.” (Free Press, Jan. 18, 1856) He did so, no doubt, throngh the courtesy 
of the supreme court. The majority opinion was printed in the Free Press, 
March 15, 1856, and in the Lansing Republican, March 18, 1856. 

See Norton, ‘“‘A History of the Supreme Court of the State of Michigan, 1836- 
1857,” (1940), pp. 505-508. 

834 Mich. 247-256. An eminent historian has cited and quoted from the major- 
ity opinion in The People v. Gallagher as an excellent example of the reticence 
noticeable in state courts to recognize a natural rights philosophy as a limitation 
on legislative powers. See Andrew C. McLaughlin, A Constitutional History of 
the United States (N. Y., 1935), p. 460, footnote. 

%4 Mich. 256-258. Justice Johnson wrote that “. .. if a public evil of this 
character, and of this magnitude, cannot be suppressed by the simple means here 


resorted to by the Legislature, it may be well said that there is an end to all 
Legislative power.” Ibid., p. 257. 
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Justice Pratt’s dissenting opinion in The People v. Galla- 
gher was little little less colorful than his exposition in the 
Collins case of 1854, although it was only half the length of 
the latter.> In his estimation the prohibiton act was “des- 
potic”, a “bold and daring invasion of property”, and a “most 
flagrant violation of the natural and vested rights of very many 
of the ctizens. .. .” By a detailed historical discourse he at- 
tempted to prove that for centuries intoxicating liquors had 
been universally considered as constituting property, and that 
the right of manufacturing, dispensing, and using liquors al- 
ways had been looked upon as a natural right. Furthermore, 
Pratt claimed that the right of property was “. . . one of the 
natural rights of man, which civil Government was originally 
instituted to protect its subjects in.”°* He would not subscribe 
to the view taken by his brethren that the legislature was 
omnipotent; by referring to the philosophy of the American — 
Revolution and of the Declaration of Independence he con- 
cluded that the people were sovereign, and that political power 
was inherent in all of them. The right of property was one 
of those, he believed, which had never been surrendered by the 
people. é 

Moreover, Pratt said that the framers of the constitution 
of 1850 had not contemplated the adoption of a prohibition 
law; even if that had been their intention, the act was of an 
ex post facto nature and thus void, because it operated in 
respect to previous property rights in liquor. He scoffed at 
the proposition that the legislature by its discretionary power 
could enact any law which was not expressly prohibited by 
the constitution; under such an interpretation the legislators 
would be able to invade and to restrict legitimate business.** 
Asserting that the judicial and not the legislative branch of 
the government should decide on the constitutionality of laws,« 


For his dissent see 4 Mich. 258-285; Kalamazoo Gazette, May 16, 1856; Free 
Press, July 23, 1856. 
864 Mich. 259-263. 


On this matter Pratt said: “The despotic measures of the mother country, 
which induced the people of the Colonies to revolt and fly to arms, were not 
more odious, or inconsistent with every principle of justice, liberty, and equal 
rights, than the power and measure contended for.’’ 4 Mich. 279. 
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he believed it to be the duty of the courts to resist the “... 
growing disposition pervading the country to disregard funda- 
mental laws; to overleap their fixed and settled bounds, and 
to invade the most sacred rights of individual citizens.”** Like 
the stand he had taken in The People v. Collins, Pratt dis- 
cerned a conflict between the law which permitted druggists 
to sell liquors for medical purposes and the constitutional 
provision which prevented the legislature from, passing any act 
authorizing a grant of license to sell intoxicating liquors.*® 
He concluded that such “despotic penal laws” could never 
bring about moral reform, and that the cause of temperance 
had suffered a severe setback when temperance societies had 
been “. .. induced by political demagogues, in conjunction with 
fanatical clergymen, to enter the political field, and take po- 
litical action as a party.’’®° 

The second supreme court decision rendered on March 13, 
1856, involving the prohibition law of 1855 held that the 
“search and seizure” clause of the act was unconstitutional.® 
Inasmuch as the court in this case relied not on any illusory 
doctrine of natural rights but upon express provisions of the 
state constitution, the decision was not inconsistent with that 
made in the case of The People v. Gallagher. According to 
the law, any person who was convinced that a certain party 
possessed intoxicating liquors with the intention of selling 
them, could swear an oath to that effect before any magistrate 
capable of issuing warrants in civil or criminal cases; there- 
upon, it would be the duty of such magistrate to issue a search 
warrant against the accused. Any liquor found in the result- 
ing search was to be kept until the trial and used as evidence. 

4 Mich. 282. 

%4 Mich. 284. 

4 Mich. 285. The Kalamazoo Gazette, May 16, 1856, stated that Justice 
Pratt’s dissent was “clear and able’ and was based on “indisputable truths.” 
A communication later appeared in the same paper severely criticizing Pratt’s 
opinion. Ibid., June 6, 1856. 

“Hibbard v. The People, 4 Mich. 125; Sup. Crt., 1st cire., Journal; II, 556. 
The full opinion was printed in the Free Press, March 14, 1856, the day after it 
was delivered. Daniel Goodwin, Judge of the District Court of the Upper Penin- 
sula and former justice of the supreme court had decided in 1855 that the 


“search and seizure’ clause of the prohibition act was valid. See the Pontiac 
Gazette, Sept. 1, 1855, and the Lansing Republican, Sept. 4, 1855. 








~~ 
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After the trial the liquor would be restored if the defendant 
was acquitted, or it would be destroyed if he was convicted.” 

In delivering the opinion of the court, Justice Green pointed 
out several discrepancies in the procedure outlined by the 
act. Although the law required that the “court” which issued 
the warrant should give a speedy trial, Green noted that if a 
suit had not been started, or if the warrant had not been 
issued by a court but by a circuit court commissioner, the 
party would have no opportunity to defend his property. In 
addition the law did not stipulate that a notice of seizure 
had to be given, nor did it require that the defendant had to 
be informed as to the time or court in which the search war- 
rant would be returned. Therefore, the court decided that the 
act of 1855 conflicted with two specific constitutional guaran- 
tees: first, that no person could be deprived of his life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law (Art. VI, sec. 32); 
second, that anyone accused of committing a crime should have 
a speedy and public trial, should be informed of the nature of 
the accusation, and should be confronted with witnesses (Art. 
VI, sec. 28). It was Green’s contention that the possibility of 
the trial being conducted in such a way as to preserve a per- 
son’s rights was not sufficient: 


The law must afford to the accuséd the means of demanding and 
enforcing his Constitutional rights, and if it authorizes a course of 
procedure which could deprive him of them, it is void.9% 


Thus the court proved to be a guardian of privileges which 
had been assured to the people by the fundamental law, even 
though it was unwilling to acknowledge the existence of nat- 
ural or inherent rights which were not enumerated in the con- 
stitution. 

In general Michigan Democrats were not pleased with these 
decisions. Resolutions condemning the majority opinion in 
The People v. Gallagher and praising justice Pratt’s dissent 
were adopted by a Democratic caucus at Dexter.®* The leading 
" "Mich. Acts, 1855, No. 17, sec. 7, pp. 15 and 16. 


%4 Mich. 130-1381. 
“Free Press, April 6, 1856. 
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organ of that party in the state, which in 1854 had been dis- 
appointed with the attitude of the court on the first prohibi- 
tion act, in 1856 voiced much opposition to the “somewhat 
startling doctrine” that the legislature’s powers were restricted 
only by specific limits in the constitution. Quoted exten- 
sively as the correct doctrines were a statement by a former 
New York supreme court member and an opinion of the New 
York court of appeals, both of which had interpreted the 
extent of legislative authority in a manner contrary to the 
Michigan supreme court.*® Because the “search and seizure” 
clause was essential to proper enforcement of the prohibition 
law, it was predicted that this declaration of invalidity would 
soon cause the downfall of the whole act.*’ Not long after- 
ward the Democratic state convention in 1856 adopted a reso- 
lution favoring repeal of the prohibition law,°® but, as the 
Republicans controlled the legislature, it remained in force 
for many years.®® Thus ended one of the most dramatic, if not 
the most significant, episodes in the history of the Michigan 
supreme court prior to 1858. 


%Jbid., March 14, 1856. The Free Press recommended that a new constitution 
should be adopted if the legislature was supreme under the one in force. “Until 
now, people have not known what halters they put around their necks when they 
elect a legislature, and until now they have not known how poor a reliance they 
have in the high court of judicature.” Jbid., March 15, 1856.° 

*Tbid., March 25, 26, and 29, 1856 

Ibid., March 14, 1856. The Pontiac Gazette (March 15, 1856) and the 
Lansing Republican (March 18, 1856) discredited the effect of this because it 
had been declared void on technical grounds. 
"Free Press, Aug. 8, 1856. See also the Kalamazoo Gazette, Aug. 22, 1856. 
*Streeter, loc. cit., pp. 298-299. 





MICHIGAN IMMIGRATION 


By tHe Late WILLIAM L. JENKS 
PORT HURON 


NDUCED immigration to Michigan began at an early date. 
i] May 24, 1749, La Galissoniere, the Governor General of 
Canada, published a Proclamation offering to every man who 
would settle at Detroit a spade, an axe, a plough share, one 
large and one small wagon, a cow, a sow, and seed, and in 
addition would support women and children one year. While 
there was some response, 103 persons going to Detroit as 
settlers within the next two years, the authorities were disap- 
pointed and thereafter there was no effort to induce French 
to settle in Michigan. : 

When the Territory of Michigan was created in January, 
1805, its population was about 4,000, and by 1810 had reached 
only 4,762. During the decade beginning in 1810 the growth 
was slow, reaching only 8,765 in 1820. This slowness was 
due partly to the devastation caused by the War of 1812, 
partly to the fact that there was no government land for sale 
as it was not yet surveyed, and partly to the false reports 
‘circulated about the character and quality of Michigan land, 
and to the difficulty of reaching Michigan from New York 
and the New England States. It was not until 1815 that the 
government began preparations for the survey of public lands 
within the Territory. ; 

The third decade of the century showed an increase of 
population to 31,659 which was largely due to the opening 
of the Erie Canal, offering as it did an easy and convenient 
way for Eastern people to reach Michigan, and also because 
the public surveys actually begun in 1816 had demonstrated 
the falseness of the older reports. 

The next 10 years showed many and great changes. Mich- 
igan, from a Territory, became a State, adopting a constitu- 
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tion in November, 1835, and being admitted to the Union in 
January, 1837, and by the latter process acquiring most of 
the Upper Peninsula -as a part of the state. During this 
period its population increased to 212,267 largely from New 
York and New England so that in the convention which pre- 
pared the first constitution, the members who were born in 
the State of New York controlled the convention. 

This was the period of the so-called “Michigan Fever” which 
attacked the Eastern states so fiercely and aroused the spirit 
of speculation in western lands. In one year (1836) 4,189,823 
acres of public land were sold in Michigan, and while much 
of this was sold to actual settlers, much was also bought by 
speculators, and many paper villages and cities were platted 
and lots sold to hopeful investors. It was also the period of 
“Wildcat Banks” for which more than sixty were organized 
and all of which rapidly went down to bankruptcy. 

The new State started on a grand scheme of public improve- 
ments and planned the building of three railroads across the 
state and two canals in additon to improving several rivers, 
and\a# part of the plan issued over five million dollars of 
bonds. All these causes contributed to bring the great influx 
of people. 

During the ten years 1831-40, immigration to the United 
States showed a great increase over any former period, there 
having arrived in the United States from Ireland 29,188 per- 
sons, from Germany 152,454, and from Holland 1,412. 

During the next decade owing to the disturbed conditions 
in Europe there came to the United States from Europe a 
tremendous increase of emigrants, from Ireland 162,332, from 
Germany 434,626, and from Holland 8,251. 

Previous to 1850 the census reports did not show the coun- 
try. of nativity of inhabitants so that there is no method of 
determining the portion of residents of Michigan before that 
time who were of foreign birth but it undoubtedly was small. 
One unusual and remarkable provision of the first constitution 
was that relating to electors. It gave every white male resi- 
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dent of the state over 21 years of age the right to vote at all 
elections thus making no distinction between aliens and native 
born citizens. This provision was hotly debated but passed in 
the convention by a large majority. © 

The ten years from 1840 to 1850 showed an increase in the 
population of Michigan to 397,654, almost the same as had 
taken place in the previous ten years, but when the normal 
growth is considered it is evident there was a considerable 
decrease in immigration. It was during this period that the 
first effort was made by the state to encourage immigration. 
Shortly after the legislature met in January, 1845, Edwin M. 
Cust, state senator from Livingston County, introduced a pe- 
tition asking for the establishment of a Foreign Emigration 
Agency at New York. It was referred to the committee on 
state affairs which reported a joint resolution which was duly 
passed by both houses and was signed by Governor John S. - 
Barry on March 24. 

This Resolution provided: 


That the Governor be and he is hereby authorized and empowered 
to appoint some suitable and proper person, agent for this state 
to reside in the city of New York from the ist day of April next 
until the 20th day of November thereafter and whose duty it shall 
be to encourage immigration into the state and travel on our public 
railroads, under such advice or direction as the Governor may 
from time to time deem proper to give, and for the purpose of 
defraying the necessary expenses of such agency, the Governor is 
hereby authorized to draw upon the Contingent Fund for any sum 
or sums of money not exceeding in all, Seven Hundred Dollars 
($700.00) . 


On April 19 the Governor appointed John Almy of Grand 
Rapids as state agent under the resolution. Mr. Almy at the 
time was in New York representing large land owners of Kent 
and Ottawa counties and his appointment was largely due to 
the strong recommendation of Lucius Lyon, who was well 
known throughout the state as a man of capacity and also of 
political influence, and whose term as representative in con- 
gress had just expired. Mr. Lyon’s letter to the Governor stated 
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that Judge Almy (he was then a judge of the county court) 
had spent most of his time for the preceding six months in 
meeting people in Boston and New York who would be influ- 
ential in turning immigration to Michigan, and had prepared 
and distributed a small pamphlet in English and German de- 
scribing the advantages of the Grand River Valley. 

The letter of Governor Barry appointing Almy as agent 
fixed the compensation at $60 per month for two months and 
in addition $30 for preparing an addition to the pamphlet to 
give a general description of the state, and also provided that 
the cost of an interpreter would be paid. Although demurring 
to the smallness of the salary, Mr. Almy accepted the appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Almy was a native of Rhode Island and educated as a 
civil engineer. He came to Michigan in 1834 and to Grand 
Rapids in 1835 making the first survey and plat of that place, 
later he was the chief engineer of some of the state internal 
improvement projects and in July, 1845, was made chief clerk 
in the office of surveyor general when Mr. Lyon was appointed 
in charge. 

Mr. Almy used the little booklet of six pages, printed in 
New York, entitled State of Michigan—1845—To Emigrants 
which contained a small amount of general information about 
the state with the concluding statement that the favorable 
remarks about the state applied with peculiar justness and 
truth to the section known as the Grand River Valley which 
embraced the counties of Ottawa, Kent, and Ionia. It also 
contained a map of Michigan in which the counties north of 
Saginaw Bay are given the original Indian names, attached 
when created in 1840, but many of which were subsequently 
changed to their present names. 

To this booklet he made some changes and additions and 
published a second edition for the use mainly of foreigners. 
He distributed 5,000 of these in different parts of Europe 
through the agency of consuls and emigration societies and 
in addition personally distributed several thousand to emi- 
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grants landing in New York. It is probable that these efforts 
were of some influence in directing the attention to Michigan 
of the colony of Hollanders under Rev. Mr. VanRaalte. 

Mr. Almy had some difficulty in collecting the pay for his 
services. He paid out for printing, engraving, and to trans- 
lators $250 and received $200 and could get nothing more, until 
four years later on calling the attention of Governor Ransom 
and some other friends to the matter, he obtained from the 
legislature an additional $252.50 in final settlement. 

It happened that during this decade there came to Michigan 
two colonies of foreigners without any official suggestion from 
the state, but which were of much assistance in inducing 
greater numbers from, their respective countries, Germany and 
Holland. 


In August, 1846, fifteen Germans from Franconia—a district 
of Bavaria—under the leadership of their pastor, August 
Cramer, settled in Saginaw County and founded the settle- 


ment of Frankenmuth. They were all members of the. Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. The foundation thought of this little 
band was to establish a mission with the Indians and this was 
due to Rev. Johan Lohe, a minister in Middle Franconia from 
1827 until his death in 1872 and it was his influence aroused 
by letters from Rev. Mr. Auch, a Lutheran Missionary to In- 
dians in Michigan, which inspired Cramer, then 33 years old, 
to go upon the mission. The location of settlement in the 
Saginaw Valley was due to the suggestion of Rev. Frederick 
Schmid who had come to Washtenaw County in 1833 as a 
Lutheran missionary. 

In 1847 another colony sent out under the inspiration of 
Rev. Lohe and under the leadership of Rev. Johann Graebner 
came to the valley and established the settlement of Franken- 
trost. 

In the following year still another colony led by Rev. Ferdi- 
nand Sievers from Hanover, settled in the same general lo- 
cality and named their community Frankenlust. In 1851 an- 
other Léhe inspired colony led by Rev. Deindorfer settled 
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Frankenhuelf. It will: be noted that all of the place names 
indicate the section of Germany from which the people came. 

In 1851 Mr. Frederich Koch, a business man of Brunswick 
and father-in-law of Rev. Mr. Sievers, and who had visited 
the latter’s colony, published an interesting little book de- 
scriptive of the advantages of the Saginaw Valley and espe- 
cially of a new location which he named “Amelith” in memory 
of a small settlement in his homeland, and which he selected 
for its good qualities to sell to his fellow countrymen. This 
book is entitled in German The German Colonies in the Neigh- 
borhood of the Saginaw River and contains an interesting 
map of the several German settlements. These all flourished 
and brought a considerable number of Germans to the state 
and added a thrifty, industrious, moral element to the popu- 
lation. 

Another colony of foreigners came to Michigan during the 
same decade. November 4, 1846, a party of 53 Hollanders, 
under the leadership of Rev. A. C. VanRaalte, reached New 
York after a tedious voyage of 47 days. These people left their 
native country for social, economic and religious reasons hop- 
ing to find in America greater freedom and opportunity than 
they could have at home. While having several of the Middle 
West states under consideration as their places of settlement, 
they soon left New York and came to Detroit and while the 
men of his party were employed by E. B. Ward to work on 
building a ship at Newport, now Marine City, on St. Clair 
River, the leader spent the time in visiting various places in 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri and finally western Mich- 
igan and selected the future home of his people in the southern 
part of Ottawa county. 

This country was at the time entirely wild and unsettled, 
but the soil, timber, and general prospects, including help 
from the state itself, all contributed to the decision and the 
settlement at Holland began early in the following year, and 
this was followed by larger numbers of the same country and 
faith and Michigan was enriched by honest, industrious, pru- 
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dent immigrants who added much to the wealth and popula- 
tion of that part of the state. 

The legislature, to assist these worthy people, early in the 
session of 1848 appropriated 4,000 acres of internal improve- 
ment land, the proceeds to be used in building a substantial 
wharf or pier at the mouth of Black River on Lake Michigan 
to facilitate the landing of immigrants and the shipping of 
produce by boat. It also appropriated 3,000 acres for the pur- 
pose of building three roads to the Holland Colony from 
Allegan, Grandville, and Grand Haven. 

The recognition of the value of these colonies appears in 
further action by the same legislature. F. G. Hubinger and 
Rev. A. Cramer were authorized to erect and maintain a dam 
across Cass River at the German settlement in Saginaw County 
and a total of 8,000 acres was appropriated to build roads 
from Vienna, Saginaw, and Metamora in Lapeer County to 
the colony and to build a free bridge across Cass River at or 
near Hurd’s Mill (Hurd had built in 1836 a sawmill on Perry 
Creek near its entrance into Cass River). 

It also appropriated 2,000 acres to build a road in Clinton 
County from DeWitt through the German Catholic settlement 
in Westphalia. This settlement was composed mainly of 
Catholics from Detroit and their friends. 

The following year the legislature, in order to provide more 
and better roads for the benefit of the German Colony in Sagi- 
naw County, authorized a road fund to be created from the 
highway tax to be levied for 1849 and the three succeeding 
years upon all non-resident land along the road and for two 
miles on each side. The road especially considered was from 
Lower Saginaw (now Bay City) by way of Frankenlust to 
Saginaw City and then by way of Frankentrost to Franken- 
muth. 

In more than one of these legislative acts in which the good- 
will of the state toward these colonists is shown, the members 
of the legislature displayed their ignorance of the sources of 
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the immigration by referring to the settlement in the Saginaw 
Valley as the “Holland Colony”. 

Undoubtedly the foregoing legislation was largely due to 
the strong recommendations of Governor Ransom in his mes- 
sage to the legislature in January, 1848. He said: 


I cannot permit the present occasion to pass without directing your 
attention, for a moment, towards an interesting, and, I think, valu- 
able class of foreigners, that, for the last five months, have been 
arriving in our state. 

They are a colony of Hollanders, settled in the County of Ottawa, 
near Lake Michigan, remote from the inhabited parts of the country. 
Their language is the low Dutch, they are ignorant of our vernac- 
ular tongue and few persons in our state can act as interpreters of 
MAPELUS 69s 6 10 2s ave 

They are a hardy, industrious, frugal, moral, and religious people, 
of what is denominated the Free Church of Holland, and like the 
pilgrims of 1620, came to this country to escape the intolerance 
of their own, and in quest of liberty of conscience, where no alli- 
ance exists between the Church and the State, and where they 
may be permitted to worship God in their own way. 

The Colony now numbers about two thousand souls, and it is be- 
lieved will be increased annually by many thousands of their coun- 
try men, should they receive the fostering care of our government, 
and tokens of welcome and encouragement from our people...... 
Roads for their accommodation and use should be opened and 
wrought, so far as it can be done with the means properly appli- 
cable to that object........ 

One, perhaps from the principal settlement to Grandville, in the 
County of Kent, another to the mouth of Grand River, in Ottawa 
County, and a third to some point on the Kalamazoo River, in the 
OOUNTY OF BMORAN, oc ois. s 0's 06600 « 

No measure of legislation could be devised, perhaps, that would 
have a greater tendency to induce emigration to our state than the 
collection and periodical publication of accurate statistical infor- 
mation of its varied resources and capacities. 

The false representations of interested persons, made for the pur- 
pose of turning the tide of emigration away from our shores, would 
be counteracted by such publication, and thousands who now pass 
by us in search of new homes, would be induced to fix their abodes 
in our peninsula. 
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Although the Governor did not mention the German Colony 
in Saginaw County the circumstances were so similar that 
- they were cared for by similar legislation. 

In his message of 1849 the Governor made no reference to 
the subject of Immigration but early in the session a joint’ 
resolution was introduced, rapidly passed both houses and was 
approved by the Governor February 1, 1849. It was as follows: 


RESOLVED, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Michigan, That the Governor be and he is hereby author- 
ized and empowered, if in his opinion the interest of the state 
would be thereby promoted, to appoint some suitable and proper 
citizen of Michigan to act as agent for this state to reside in the 
city of New York, from a period to commence as soon as practi- 
cable, until the first day of November next, and whose duty it 
shall be to encourage emigration into this state, under such advice 
or direction as the Governor may from time to time deem proper 
to give; and for the purpose of defraying the necessary expenses. 
of such agency, the Governor is hereby authorized to draw upon 
the contingent fund for any sum or sums not aoe in all 
Seven Hundred Dollars. 


Governor Ransom soon after appointed Edward H. Thomson 
of Flint, who at the time was state senator and had been for 
two years prosecuting attorney of Genesee County. An Eng- 
lishman by birth, he was a man of education, and ability, and 
well fitted for the position. He went to New York in May, 
and taking with him many letters of introduction quickly got 
in communication with the leading shipping merchants and 
the representatives of steamers plying between Europe and 
the United States and also with the leading foreign consuls, 
and the New York commissioners of emigration. He at once 
prepared a book entitled The Emigrant’s Guide to the State 
of Michigan which contained 47 pages and was in both Eng- 
lish and German, on opposite pages, accompanied with a map 
of the state for distribution abroad. It contained a short 
sketch of the history of the state and then gave information 
about the state, its rails, climate, markets, agricultural and 
commercial advantages, imports and exports, the laws relat- 
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ing to education and many other details of interest and im- 
portance to the prospective immigrant. He also prepared an 
edition in English alone. Two editions of 7,000 each of this 
pamphlet were published and widely distributed. 

Charles L. Fleischman, author of Der Nord Amerikanische 
Landwirth (The North American Farmer) published in New 
York in 1848 and who was in 1849 appointed U.S. Consul to 
Wiirtemburg, and stationed in Stuttgart, wrote in November, 
1849, a letter to Governor Epaphroditus Ransom, which was 
not received before the Governor’s term of office expired and 
it came to the attention of his successor, Governor Barry. 
In this letter he reported having received from Mr. Thomson 
in August, 1849, a pamphlet and a letter asking his coopera- — 
tion, and he had formed a plan for the organization of a com- 
pany with German capital of $600,000 to purchase a large tract 
of land in Michigan properly situated, and the sale of such 
land to German emigrants. 

Not receiving a reply Mr. Fleischman wrote again in May, 
1850, and the letter was received by Governor Barry, who was 
occupying the position a second time, who replied promptly, 
sending public documents, maps, etc., but discouraged the 
idea of a land company. Mr. Fleischman’s book was prepared 
for the purpose of giving to German emigrants a practical 
knowledge of the conditions farmers would find in America, 
what crops could be profitably raised, and the tools and im- 
plements in common use, the kinds and locations of timber 
and much similar information. While referring to a number 
of states to which emigrants might be attracted he gave three 
pages to a favorable description of Michigan and attached a 
map of the state—the only state thus favored—on which seven 
counties around Saginaw were colored, thus calling attention 
to them as especially desirable. This book had a considerable 
circulation. 

The friendly relations between Mr. Thomson and Mr. 
Fleischman had an interesting result in New York City. The 
state of New York in 1847, to put a stop to the many imposi- 
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tions and injustices which were visited upon the ignorant and 
helpless immigrants, passed a law providing for a Board of 
Emigrant Commissioners to look after and protect the inter- 
ests of immigrants and the city, and this board naturally had. 
great influence. Mr. Thomson promptly applied to it with his | 
credentials and obtained a certificate from the board that fuil 
faith and credit might be given to him by emigrants. He ob- 
tained a like certificate from the mayor of New York and then 
applied to the German Society of the city, which after inves- 
tigating, recommended Mr. Thomson’s pamphlet to German 
emigrants and these were all helpful. A member of the society 
who had made arrangements in Germany which he hoped 
would enable him to induce Germans to go to Tennessee where 
he had purchased a large tract of land, was much disgruntled 
at the society’s action and wrote a long abusive letter, which 
also contained many false statements, to a German connec: 
tion, and knowledge of this came to the German society and 
he was expelled. He immediately rushed into print. in the 
newspapers and finally in 1851 published a small pamphlet 
containing the newspaper articles and considerable additions 
which to all fairminded persons must have reacted strongly 
against him. 

Saginaw County appropriated money to use in printing an 
edition of the pamphlet of Mr. Thomson, 7,000 copies of which 
were printed and circulated in Europe and which were helpful 
in sending immigrants to that county, the sale of public lands 
in that district being three times as large in 1949 as in any 
former year since 1840. 

In January, 1850, in response to a resolution of the senate 
asking for a report on his doings, Mr. Thomson returned a 
statement of what he had done subsequent to his appointment, 
and stated that although his appointment was so late in the 
year that it handicapped him a great deal and there were also 
other adverse conditions, yet he estimated he had been the 
means of sending 2,800 immigrants to Michigan. He presented 
a bill for his services and expenses amounting to $1,500, and 
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this, after reference to.a committee of the senate which in its 
report credited him with indefatigable energy, approved the 
results of his work as highly advantageous to the state, and 
recommended the payment of the account, was ordered paid 
by the legislature. 

At the legislative session in.1850 a bill was introduced and 
passed both houses appointing Mr. Thomson at a salary of 
$1,200 to reside in New York seven months for the purpose 
of encouraging emigration to the state; but this bill Governor 
Barry vetoed on March 20, giving as his reasons that the ad- 
vantages of Michigan were so well and widely known that 
such expense was needless, and in addition he did not like the 
idea of the appointee being named in the bill, and thought the 
statement of his duties too vague; he indicated that in any 
event he thought a naturalized citizen, a native of the country 
from which emigration would be mainly expected, would be 
the proper person for such a position. 

The senate promptly passed the bill over the Governor’s 
veto by a vote of 17 to 4 and sent it to the house, which voted 
for the bill 37 to 26, and notified the senate that it had not 
passed the bill by the necessary two-thirds majority. On the 
same day the senate adopted a new bill covering the same 
subject by a vote of 20 to 1 and sent it to the house which at 
once referred it to a special committee. Seven days later ma- 
jority and minority reports were filed, the majority saying 
that the state ought not to change its policy and that great 
benefits would follow its continuance. The minority followed 
closely the argument of the Governor in his veto. When 
brought before the house it passed the bill by a vote of 36 to 
23. The bill was sent to the Governor and the senate adopted 
a resolution calling attention to the large aggregate vote in 
both houses in favor of the bill and stating that the discon- 
tinuance of the Emigrant Agency would be regretted by all 
having the interests of the state at heart. The bill reached the 
Governor on the last day of the session and he took no action 
upon it, and thus it died. 
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In 1853 Governor McClelland succeeded Governor Barry and 
in his first message to the legislature said “Notwithstanding 
the superior inducements for emigration to this state, it has 
been comparatively small. This is a matter that seriously 
affects the interests of the state and deserves @onsideration. 
Some steps should be taken to inform the emigrant of our 
condition, the peculiar advantages possessed by us and to give 
such other information as is communicated to him by others 
of the western states’. The legislature, however, took no 
action on the matter. 

During the decade 1851-1860 immigration to the United 
States increased greatly and especially from two countries, 
Ireland and Germany. In that period 748,740 came from Ire- 
land and 951,667 from Germany. 

Governor Wisner in his annual message to the iegislature 
in January, 1859, called attention to the tide of immigration 
passing by Michigan to states farther west, while five-sixths 
of the entire state was a wilderness although well adapted to 
settlement with resulting benefit to the immigrant and to the 
state, and he recommended the appointing of an “Emigrant 
Agent” to induce immigration to the state. 

This suggestion was promptly followed as on the same 
day after receipt of the message, Mr. E. H. Thomson, the for- 
mer Immigration Commissioner, and then a member of the 
house of representatives, gave notice that he would offer a 
joint resolution for the encouragement of emigration to the 
state of Michigan. The following day he offered the resolution 
which was as follows: 


BE IT RESOLVED by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Michigan, That the Governor be and he is hereby 
authorized and empowered to appoint some suitable and proper 
citizen of the state of Michigan to act as a “Commissioner of Emi- 
gration” for this state, for the purpose of encouraging emigration 
therein, under such advice and direction of the Governor as he 
may from time to time deem proper to give; and for the purpose 
of defraying the necessary expense of such commissioner, the Gov- 
ernor is hereby authorized to draw upon the general fund for any 
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sum or sums of money, not exceeding in any one year the sum of 
Twenty-Five Hundred Dollars. 


This was passed by both houses and approved by the Gov- 
ernor on February 15, 1859. 

As the amount named in the resolution at the disposal of 
the Governor was not large enough to pay the expense of 
sending a man to Europe, the Governor appointed two Ger- 
mans, Rudolph Diepenbeck of Detroit, Commissioner to reside 
in New York, and George F. Veenfliet of Saginaw County to 
reside in Detroit. Mr. Diepenbeck had had newspaper experi- 
ence, largely in Detroit; in 1853 he was editor of the Michigan 
Democrat Volksblatt, and after the termination of his com- 
missionership was editor for a short time of a German paper 
in Detroit. He applied for the position as soon as the resolu- 
tion passed the house and accompanied his application by 
endorsements of many Detroit Republicans including Jacob 
M. Howard and Zach Chandler. It was stated that he was the 
originator of the German Republican Association and a speaker 
in Republican campaigns. 

Mr. Veenfliet was at the time township clerk near East 
Saginaw. 

Upon his appointment Mr. Diepenbeck went promptly to 
work and prepared a book of 47 pages entitled Der Staat 
Michigan, Dessen Verhaltniss und Hulfsquellen, Ein Weg- 
weiser fur Auswandern Zusammengestatt, von Rudolph Diep- 
enbeck von der Regierung angestelltes Einwanderungs Com- 
missar, Detroit, 1859 and ordered 5,000 copies of the book and 
an accompanying map to be printed at a cost of $300 but he 
informed the Governor that there would be a credit of $100 
on this price as he had allowed the printer to print an addi- 
tional 500 or 600 copies which he might sell within Michigan 
at 10 cents each. ‘ 

In April, Mr. Veenfliet arrived in Detroit to take charge 
there and Mr. Diepenbeck went to New York City and opened. 
an office at 83 Greenwich Street. On June 4 he wrote the 
Governor that he had obtained the right of admission to Castle 
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Garden, the landing place of immigrants, which would be of 
great advantage. He also noted that in general immigration 
had decreased, but that Irish immigrants had increased in 
number. 

The book which Mr. Diepenbeck prepared first gave an ac- 
count of the Michigan law of 1859 which enabled people to 
obtain 40 acres of land for a home free. Then followed a 
general description of the boundaries, population, climate and 
soil of the state and the natural resources in timber and min- 
erals. The means of communication were described, those 
by land as well as by water, and finally the river systems of 
both peninsulas. Special consideration was given to the edu- 
cational system, the freedom of religion and the political sys- 
tem. All this was followed by a specially prepared map of the 
state and a table of money equivalents and of measures. Al-~ 
together a valuable and instructive handbook and guide for 
German immigrants desiring to come to Michigan. 

After reaching New York, Mr. Diepenbeck prepared and 
had ready for distribution by September, a leaflet in English 
of two printed pages entitled “Inducements for Actual sét- 
tlers in Michigan”. March 1, 1860, he reported to Governor 
Wisner that in 1859, 27,070 German immigrants arrived in 
New York of which 561, each having an average of $90 in 
money, had gone to Michigan through his efforts. He ascribed 
the falling off of German immigration to several factors: 
greater prosperity in Germany, the activity of other countries, 
especially Australia and Brazil, in creating through newspaper 
publicity wrong impressions about the United States, its po- 
litical and social life, and finally to the indifference to Ger- 
man immigration while other nations welcomed it. The total 
number of German immigrants to the United States in 1859 
was a smaller number than had occurred for 15 years, namely, 
41,784. Of the total immigrants arriving in New York in this 
year 1,305 gave their destination as Michigan while in the 
previous four years an average of 2,687 had so declared. 
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In August, 1859, Veenfliet wrote to Governor Wisner sug- 
gesting that a pamphlet like the one prepared in German by 
Diepenbeck should be printed in English, and in November 
Diepenbeck wrote the Governor from New York asking that 
$4,000 be appropriated to print 10,000 copies of the pamphlet 
in German and English, and also that provision should be made 
for the traveling expenses of an agent in Europe, the payment of 
necessary sums to sub-agents and office expenses for the New 
York Agency, which would bring expenses to $1,250; and in 
addition $1,000 for like expenses in Detroit. No action was 
taken in these matters, as the Governor had no power to appro- 
priate money for such purposes. 

As the end of the term for which they were appointed drew 
near, Veenfliet in November, 1860, reported that in the years 
1859 and 1860, 1086 persons had come to Michigan through 
the efforts of Mr. Diepenbeck; that in 1859, 203 heads of fam- 
ilies and 220 women and children had come out; and in 1860, 
260 heads of families and 397 women and children; and as 
illustration of the growth, he stated that in October, 1860, 
124 German immigrants had come through their influence, 
while in the same month of 1859 only 29 had arrived; each of 
them bringing about $100 in cash. 

Governor Wisner in his final message to the legislature in 
January, 1861, reported that through the agency of the Com- 
mission, 1500 German emigrants with a cash capital of $150,000 
had been induced to settle in Michigan, and recommended the 
continuance of the policy, but with a larger appropriation, so 
that a commissioner could be sent to Europe who would have 
a great advantage over one in New York, and added that all 
that was wanted to bring immigration to the state was knowl- 
edge on the part of the emigrant of its great natural resources 
and of the advantages that Michigan possessed over the states 
farther west. 

However, the Civil War was at hand and the thoughts of the 
new governor, Austin Blair, and of the people were on the 
rapidly oncoming conflict and the necessary preparation for it, 
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and the matter of inducing immigration was lost sight of for 
several years. Governor Blair during his administration of 
four years, beginning in January, 1861, made no reference to 
the matter. 

In his inaugural message in January, 1865, Governor H. H. 
Crapo emphasized the fact that nearly five-sixths of the state 
was a wilderness and that settlers were needed. He suggested 
that legislation be had to materially aid in inducing immigra- 
tion; but no action was taken by the legislature, although a 
bill was passed by the senate on January 23 by a vote of 23 
in favor to 4 opposed. In his second message in 1867 the 
Governor adverted to his former action which had failed to 
accomplish any result, again called the attention of the 
legislature to the importance of bringing to the state an 
increase of the right type of settlers, and compared the ex- 
perience of Michigan with that of Wisconsin whose population 
in the preceding 30 years had increased more rapidly, which 
the Governor attributed to the active efforts of Wisconsin and 
other states lying west to encourage immigration. 

The committee on state affairs to which that portion of the 
message relating to immigration had been referred, and of 
which David H. Jerome, later Governor, was chairman, was in 
favor of action, and reported a bill which provided for the ap- 
pointment of an Immigrant Agent and the creation of an Im- 
migrant Board composed of the Governor, Secretary of State | 
and State Treasurer, to collect, prepare and circulate a his- 
tory of the state, its public lands and resources. The bill also 
provided means to carry out the plan. When the bill reached 
the house it was defeated by a vote of 28 to 46. 

Early in the legislative session following the message, a 
concurrent resolution adopted by the house was passed in the 
senate requesting Arnold Kaichen, Register of the U. S. Land 
Office in Detroit, to furnish for the use of both houses a copy of 
his work in gathering statistics of the resources and the induce- 
ments to immigration in the new counties of the district. 
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In his final message to the legislature in January, 1869, 
Governor Crapo again recurred to the subject of immigration 
and recommended consideration of the matter, as he believed 
it of importance and benefit to the state. 

Governor Henry P. Baldwin, the new governor, in his mes- 
sage to the same body, reminded that the state was yet in its 
infancy and capable of sustaining a population many times its 
size; and he suggested the propriety of taking measures to make 
known to those’ seeking new homes the peculiar and advan- 
tageous position of Michigan and its many and varied re- 
sources. 

The suggestion was followed and an act was approved April 
3, 1869, authorizing the Governor to appoint a citizen of the 
state at a salary not to exceed $2,500 per annum as Commis- 
sioner of Emigration, to reside in Germany for the purpose of 
encouraging immigration to Michigan from the German states 
and other countries of Europe; and appropriate $5,000 yearly 
to defray the Commissioner’s expenses in traveling, and in 
printing in German and other languages circulars, hand bills 
and pamphlets; and also provided for the appointment of a 
local agent at a salary not to exceed $1,500 if the Governor 
thought the interests of the state would be promoted. 

There were several applicants for the position but on May 
20, Governor Baldwin appointed Mr. Max H. Allardt of East 
Saginaw as the commissioner to reside in Germany and Mr. 
John W. Reisig as resident agent in this country. Mr. Allardt 
who was at the time about 40 years of age was born in Silesia, 
a district of Prussia, and came to the United States with his 
parents when about four years old. Living for nearly twenty 
years in Cleveland, Ohio, he obtained his education there and 
early became interested in newspaper work, and was for a 
time foreman of the Cleveland Herald Press. In 1848 he spent 
about a year in Detroit in publishing a German newspaper— 
Die Allgemeine Zeitung—later going to Columbus, then back 
to Cleveland, and about the time of the breaking out of the 
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Civil War he moved to East Saginaw, where he practiced law 
and dealt in real estate. 

Upon his appointment in order to acquaint himself with the 
location and quality of land suitable for sale at low prices to 
Germans, he traveled around that portion of the Lower Penin- 
sula north of Saginaw Bay and also to a less extent around the 
Upper Peninsula. In August, 1869, he left for Europe accom- 
panied by Mr: Reisig who was expected to spend most of his 
time in New York City, but to make occasional trips to Europe 
to bring back and start safely on their way to Michigan groups 
of Germans who had decided to make their homes in that state. 

Mr. .Allardt first established himself in Frankfort on the 
Main, but in March, 1870, moved his office to Hamburg as a 
better location, one which would bring him into closer rela- 
tions with all who were leaving Germany for America. 

While in Frankfort he began the publication of Der Mich- 
igan Wegweiser—the Michigan guide—an 8 page magazine, 
of which 30 numbers in all were issued, the last one appearing 
in 1875. The first number contained the announcement that 
the Wegweiser would appear every 6 weeks and was dated 
January 8, 1870. The purpose of the guide was to give fresh 
information to all intending emigrants about Michigan, to 
answer questions, to call attention to interesting occurrences 
and statistics relating to that state, and the first number and 
all subsequent ones gave a column notice to the pamphlet which 
Mr. Allardt had prepared for general distribution. This pam- 
phlet, the first edition of which was printed in Frankfort in Oc- 
tober, 1869, contained a map of Michigan and 64 pages of print 
descriptive of the state, and well fulfilled the title Michigan, 
Seine Vorzuge und Hulfsquellen, und Vollstandiger Karte des 
Staates—(Michigan, its advantages and resources, with a com- 
plete map of the State). It divided for descriptive purposes 
the state into 8 districts and gave the distinguishing character- © 
istics of each; it gave a general idea of living conditions, the 
provisions for education, the rights of residents in property and 
as citizens, and in general was intended to give the emigrant 
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to Michigan a good knowledge of the conditions which he 
would find in his new home. 

About 2,000 copies of the Wegweiser were circulated free in 
Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary as well as many copies of 
the pamphlet and these undoubtedly had considerable influ- 
ence. The breaking out of the war between Germany and 
France in 1870 greatly reduced the results which would natu- 
rally have followed these efforts, but during the first 11 months 
of 1870 the reports from Castle Garden showed that 2,500 
‘Germans had arrived there destined for Michigan, and of this 
number 557 came directly through the agency of the Commis- 
sion. Mr. Reisig went to Germany with Mr. Allardt and spent 
several weeks in traveling and interesting people and returned 
to Michigan in October with 46 immigrants, and went again to 
Germany in the early part of 1870 and returned with 136 
* immigrants. 

Mr. Allardt issued the third number of the Wegweiser at 
Hamburg, April 16, 1870, and during 1871 issued the second, 
and in 1872 the third edition of his pamphlet with additions, 
the last edition containing 120 pages, besides the map. In the 
latter year he also issued from Hamburg another book Geo- 
graphische und Statistche Beschreibung des Staates Michigan, 
of 112 pages. 

In 1872 Mr. Ailardt reported to the Governor that 2,722 Ger- 
mans were known to have emigrated to Michigan as a direct 
result of his work. The entire emigration to the United States 
from Germany fell off in 1870 over 33,000 from the preceding 
year, but in 1871 increased by 16,000, and in 1873 there was a 
further increase of 48,000. Undoubtedly a considerable number 
of Germans came to Michigan through the influence of rela- 
tives or friends and were not directly influenced by the efforts 
of the Commissioner. 

The census of Michigan showed in 1860, 149,093 persons of 
foreign birth; in 1870 they had increased to 268,010; and in 
1880 to 388,058. The growth of the Germans born in Michigan 
appears in several of the counties in which they had chiefly 
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settled. Thus from 1870 to 1880 in Wayne county the number 
increased from, 17,060 to 23,936, in Saginaw County from 5,345 
to 7,001, in Macomb County from 3,670 to 4,457, in Monroe 
County from 2,732 to 3,206, in St. Clair County from 3,073 to 
3,203, and in Sanilac County from 437 to 1,243. 

In his exaugural message to the legislature in January, 1873, 
Governor Baldwin said, “The Commissioner resident in Ger- 
many has unquestionably accomplished much good by removing 
prejudices and changing public opinion in regard to the char- 
acter of our state and I have no doubt good results from his 
labors will follow for years to come; it is, however, doubtful 
whether they have been sufficiently favorable to render advis- 
able the continuance of the Commission.” 

Governor John J. Bagley, who succeeded Governor Baldwin, 
made no reference to the matter in his inaugural message, but 
a short experience in his office evidently convinced him that 
the expenses were too great for the returns and he closed the 
New York office on November 1, 1873, and recalled Mr. Allardt 
in November, 1874. Some acrimonious correspondence on the 
part of Mr. Allardt followed this action, but he returned to 
this country in 1875, and no further attempt was made by the 
state to induce immigration by sending a representative to 
foreign countries. 

The largest single result of Mr. Allardt’s work was the 
settling of the Colonie Saxonia in Sanilac county. 

In 1872 Julius Davis, acting for the Bay Furnace Company 
and Munising Iron Company of Munising to get 50 miners and 
their families, went to Germany and organized in Saxony 
the Colonie Saxonia. This was made up of men who contrib- 
uted in monthly installments until each had contributed a 
sum equal to $25. When a man had-paid in that amount, a 
drawing was had and a ticket—numbered—given, which was to 
entitle the holder to a choice in the large tract of land intended 
to be purchased in Michigan. In November, 1872, Mr. Allardt 
wrote Governor Bagley that he had returned from Saxony 
where he had assisted in the organization and that three dele- 
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gates would leave on November 6 and the members of the 
Colonie the following April. Davis succeeded in getting about 
250 interested, which was many more than needed for mining. 

The main Colonie left Hamburg for Hull, England, and as 
there was a very large immigration in 1873, which often inter- 
fered with the regular operation of ship lines, after waiting a 
few days at Hull they went to Liverpool and there embarked 
in the steamer Baltic. Arriving in New York they met the 
delegates Who had returned from the Upper Peninsula and re- 
ported that the weather there was too severe. Mr. Bruno Gernt 
was on the ship, and because of his knowledge of English and 
his business experience, had been made secretary of the Band. 
All came to Detroit; and Davis, finding they would not go to 
Munising, finally arranged with E. B. Ward, who owned a tract 
of about 5,000 acres of land near Forestville from which he had 
cut the pine timber, to sell this to the colonists at $7 per acre. 
In September, 1873, Davis was in Forestville arranging to build 
houses for the colonists. Some of them had money, others very 
little, if any. For about two years Davis worked—Mr. Gernt 
was an assistant—in helping them, collecting their payments, 
drawing their deeds and contracts. In many cases in order to 
help a poor colonist to make his purchase payments he used 
money of the richer colonists—the land was sold on ten yearly 
payments—and in this way inextricable complications arose, 
and suddenly one night Mr. Davis left the colony and was 
never heard from by them. Mr. Gernt then took charge and 
with much difficulty succeeded in getting all the purchases 
- straightened out although some lost considerable money in 
the transaction. Each member of the original colony drew by 
lot a forty-acre description out of the tract. 

Not all of the colonists after reaching Detroit continued up 
to Forestville and the Ward land which lay between Forest- 
ville and Minden, some remaining in Detroit; but the original 
settlers, increased by friends and relatives from Germany, 
cleared their lands and produced valuable farms and formed 
a fine, successful community. 
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At the request of Governor Bagley in 1875 following an ap- 
propriation by the legislature for the purpose of having Mich- 
igan properly represented at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia, Mr. 8S. B. McCracken prepared an informative 
statistical statement about Michigan, its resources and ad- 
vantages, which was widely distributed. 

During Governor Croswell’s term neither he nor the len 
lature gave any attention to the matter of increasing immigra- 
tion to the state. When David H. Jerome became Governor in 
January, 1881, he called attention in his first message to the 
subject, and said, “There are millions of acres of good farming 
lands in this state unoccupied . The influx of settlers 
upon these lands would add largely to the production, wealth, 
and taxable resources of the state Through the potent 
influences of the proper agencies emigrants have been taken 
beyond Michigan, and great states have been built up west of us . 
and this largely by judicious systems of making known their 
advantages. No state or territory east or west has advantages 
superior to those of Michigan.. To secure our share of the | 
emigrants now landing upon the shores of the United States 
and of the surplus population of the eastern states, we should 
make known our resources, so rich, numerous, and varied 
This seems to be a propitious time for us to at least do what 
other states west of us are doing to secure occupants for our 
idle lands”, 

In response to this suggestion the legislature passed an act 
approved June 10, 1881, authorizing the Governor to appoint 
a citizen of the state at a salary of not more than $2,000 a year 
to act as Commissioner of Immigration. This was an amend- 
ment of the law of 1869, and in addition to the reduction of the 
salary of the commissioner authorized the Governor to draw 
on the General Fund of the state for the expenses of the com- 
missioner and his assistant—who was to receive a salary of 
not more than $1,500 a year—up to the amount of $5,000, and 
also provided that the State Printer should furnish all required 
printing and maps which could be done under the terms of 
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the state contract. Altogether this made the most liberal ap- 
propriation which the state ever gave. 

The Governor appointed to the position of commissioner 
Colonel Frederick Morley of Detroit, of which place he had 
been a resident since 1854. His first employment was in book 
publishing and later he was associated in the management of 
the Daily Enquirer. In 1867 he succeeded Carl Schurz as 
editor and manager of the Detroit Post, which position he held 
until 1870. He then became Register of the United States Land 
Office in Detroit and remained in that position until 1877. Ill 
health then prevented activity for several years until his ap- 
pointment as commissioner. Before coming to Michigan he had 
published Whig newspapers in central New York, and after 
arrival in Detroit he was publisher and editor of the Advertiser 
for a time, and just before his appointment by Governor Jerome 
he was for a few months editor of the Detroit Tribune. He was 
intimately acquainted with the old Whig and Republican 
politicians and as a newspaper man was highly regarded for his 
careful and successful management. 

Mr. Morley promptly took charge of his new office, which was 
located in Detroit, and on January 1, 1882, he appointed 
Charles A. Backus as assistant commissioner. He prepared a 
pamphlet of 144 pages with the title of Michigan and its Re- 
sources and issued an edition of 12,000 copies, which were 
soon exhausted; and early in the next year he issued a new 
edition of 20,000 copies. This edition contained revisions and 
additions of 22 pages and the demand was such that 10,000 
additional copies were printed and distributed. 

Soon after the first edition of the pamphlet in English ap- 
peared in December, 1881, there arose a demand for copies to 
be sent to foreign countries, and an abstract, containing 48 
pages was translated into German and 5,000 copies of this with 
a map of Michigan were published in the spring of 1882, and 
distributed, and early in the fall of 1882 the abstract was 
translated into Dutch and 3,000 copies printed. 
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This production was a very creditable one, giving full, ac- 
curate, and satisfactory description of all matters pertaining 
to the state in which intending immigrants would be interested. 
It contained several chapters on special subjects prepared by 
state officials and professors in.state institutions and it was 
evidently the result of cooperation on the part of many. The 
second edition contained some helpful suggestions for foreign 
immigrants, brought down to date the results of the national 
census of 1880, with financial and educational statistics, and 
filled up gaps left in the first edition. 

In 1883 a third edition of the pamphlet increased to 221 
pages, was issued and widely distributed. The effect of these 
pamphlets and of the advertising which was carried on at the 
same time in over 2,000 newspapers published in New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Canada, 
as well as some other places, cannot be accurately determined, 
but Mr. Morley in his first report to the Governor covering the 
period from his appointment to December 31, 1882, stated 
that from October 1, 1881, to December 31, 1882, the State 
Land Office had sold 177,450 acres and during the year ending 
September, 1882, the United States had sold 474,879 acres 
and the Railroads 226,796 acres. The sales by private land 
owners could not be fixed. ; 

The difference in method of operation under this régime and 
the former ones is striking. No attempt was made to establish 
special contact with foreigners, by sending men abroad or by 
having an office in New York City, but it was evidently hoped 
that by making widely known the particular advantages of 
Michigan, settlers could be brought from other states and 
Canada, and by the furnishing of the pamphlets in German 
and Dutch to those who asked for them—largely by residents 
sending to friends abroad—better and more satisfactory re- 
sults could be obtained. 

In the meantime other states besides Michigan had aban- 
doned the maintenance of foreign offices. Mr. Allardt reported 
in 1876 that 6 states which had had such offices had abandoned 
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them, and it seemed evident that Governor Bagley had been 
right in his opinion that the results did not warrant the 
expense. 

The Commissioner stated the new population coming to 
Michigan was largely from Ohio, Indiana, New York and 
Pennsylvania, with others from New England and the Middle 
States. The foreign immigration was largely from Germany, 
then from Scandanavia and Holland, the latter establishing a 
colony in Osceola and Missaukee counties. 

The total cost of the Department—outside of the state print- 
ing—was $16,613.73. The cost of the foreign language pamph- 
lets was $4,767.79. For expenses other than salaries for the 
two year period $10,000 was appropriated but only $7,256.38 
used. 

Governor Jerome in his retiring message in January, 1883, 
commended Mr. Morley for the skill, intelligence, and fidelity 
with which he had discharged his duties. 

At the election in 1882 Governor Jerome was defeated by 
Josiah W. Begole who in his inaugural message indicated his 
belief that the office of Commissioner of Immigration as man- 
aged was a success and justified its creation, and in February, 
1883, he replaced Mr. Morley by Henry N. Walker of Detroit. 
Mr. Walker, at the time 70 years of age, was a distinguished 
citizen of Michigan who had occupied several high offices in 
the state and from 1861 to 1875 was owner and editor of the 
Detroit Free Press. The assistant commissioner was Henry 
W. Fairbank who, upon the resignation of Mr. Walker about a 
year after his appointment, took full charge and performed all 
the duties of the office. In making his report to Governor 
Begole at the end of 1884 for the two preceding years he 
styled himself “Commissioner of Immigration”, but the Gov- 
ernor in his retiring message in January, 1885, said that nearly 
a year before he had dispensed with the services of the com- 
missioner and since that time the assistant commissioner had 
attended to all duties previously performed by both, except 
drawing the commissioner’s salary. 
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Mr. Fairbank reported that they had continued the news- 
paper advertising as begun by Mr. Morley and that in January, 
1883, a new German edition of the pamphlet was issued, and in 
March of the same year 3,000 more of the Dutch issue were 
printed, and in January, 1884, a carefully revised edition of 
3,000 in Dutch was printed. 

In February, 1884, 2,000 more copies of the French with the 
new revised map were procured, and during the period of 
1881-4 a total of 113,000 of the English, Dutch, German, 
Swedish, and French pamphlets were printed and distributed. 
From October 1, 1882, during two years, the sales by the State 
Land Office were 320,233 acres, by the United States Land 
Office 366,517 acres, and by the Railroads 276,227 acres. The 
cost of the Department for the two years 1883-4 was $21,461.23 
of which amount the salaries were $5,236.10 and the cost of 
printing $6,404.93. Governor Begole in his final message said 
that after two years of careful observation of the workings of 
the Immigration Bureau he was of the opinion that it should 
be abolished. The expense was high, about $11,500 annually, 
but the chief reason was that the operations were disastrous 
to workingmen. The labor market of Michigan had been over- 
crowded by men from abroad brought by the advertising and 
pamphlets and this at a time when Michigan laboring men 
were suffering from want of remunerative employment. He 
suggested that the original idea of the Bureau might have 
been to aid the Railroads and other corporations to sell their 
lands. 

The legislature followed the Governor’s suggestion and by 
act approved March 24, 1885, the office of Commissioner of Im- 
migration was abolished and the incumbent was instructed to 
turn over to the Secretary of State all the books, maps, papers 
and documents of the office “for future reference and to con- 
stitute a part of the History of the State”. Thus the position 
and the work lapsed and for several years no further action 
by the state was taken. In the meantime information regard- 
ing the state and its opportunities was requested by many, and 
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finally in the legislative session of 1893 a concurrent resolu- 
tion, introduced in the house, was passed by both house and 
senate reciting the issuance in 1881 of Michigan and its Re- 
sources, the demand for it, the number of inquiries sent to the 
Secretary of State, and that manufacturers from other states 
were asking for information about the resources of the state 
with a view of making investments and locating manufacturing 
industries within the state. It instructed the Secretary of 
State to recompile and re-issue the work and incorporate such 
historical, statistical, and local matter with illustrations as 
would constitute it a valuable work of reference, and print 
8,000 copies for distribution at the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, 2,680 copies for distribution by the Secretary of State, 
and 1,320 copies for the senators and members of the legis- 
lature. 

A book of 289 pages was the result, a valuable compilation, 
mainly furnished by persons officially connected with the dif- 
ferent state institutions. It even contained a poem which 
might not rank high as poetry but proved the good will of the 
author. It had a chapter of two pages on “Emigration” which 
did not encourage paupers nor lazy or shiftless people to come 
to the state, and advised “If Michigan does not suit you, shake 
its dust from your feet and seek your tenting ground in some 
other part of the earth”. 

For 18 years nothing further was done by the state to encour- 
age immigration. In 1909 a Public Domain Commission was 
created by the legislature to take charge of all the land belong- 
ing to the state and in its preliminary report at the end of 1910 
it indicated that if authority were given it might well perform 
at small expense the work like that done in other states by Im- 
migration Bureaus. The legislature convening in January, 
1911, evidently thought the suggestion worth while, and passed 
an act approved May 1, 1911, making the Public Domain Com- 
mission also an immigration commission and charging it with 
the duty of collecting and disseminating information about 
lands within the state with a view of encouraging immigration 
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and settlement. The act also gave authority to appoint a com- 
missioner and a deputy commissioner of immigration. Under 
the Act, Augustus C. Carton, who had been Commissioner of 
the Land Office and secretary of the Public Domain Commis- 
sion from its organization, was appointed Commissioner of 
Immigration. As no appropriation was made for this work, 
nothing was done, but in 1913 the legislature gave the Public 
Domain Commission a larger appropriation and authorized it 
to spend up to $10,000 a year for immigration purposes. 

The first report of the Public Domain Commission after this 
law was passed brought the work up to June 30, 1913. 

The Commissioner reported that with the new appropriation 
he hoped for good results; that all that he had been able to do 
before was a little in bringing help to farmers; but that to ac- 
complish much, an office in New York was necessary. 

In his report for the following year the Commissioner gave 
28 pages to the amount and character of the work done during 
the year. Albert Waszink, as Deputy Commissioner, had been 
stationed in New York and while in 1913 only 24 foreigners 
had gone as farm hands to Michigan, in the first 6 months of 
1914 he had sent on 43 at the request of Michigan farmers. The 
report contains an interesting analysis of the change in the 
character and origin of the immigrants, stating that few from 
abroad were purchasers of land, but at the best, farm workers. 

The breaking out of the World War in the summer of 1914 
stopped foreign immigration, and the New York office was 
closed and the deputy discharged. The Commissioner was of 
the opinion that no encouragement or inducement sheuld be of- 
fered immigrants to come to the United States, but that there 
should be intelligent direction for those who did come. To 
this end he had prepared and distributed in the year ending 
June 30, 1916, 20,000 copies of Michigan, the Land of Plenty, 
and as the demand exceeded the supply, an abridged edition 
was issued. This publication set out in an attractive manner 
and with the aid of pictures, the strong points of Michigan as 
a state in which to live. 
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Mr. Carton ceased to be commissioner in 1918 and George L. 


Lusk was appointed to the position. The same general course 
with regard to immigration has been followed since and no 
attempt has been made to induce foreigners to come to Mich- 


igan. 
STaTeE IMMIGRATION PUBLICATIONS 
(Style of entry follows Mr. Jenks’ manuscript) 
1. State of Michigan. 1845. To Emigrants. (New York, I. J. Oliver, 


on 


Printer, 1845?) 6 p. fold. map. 18 cm. (J. Almy). Also an Edition 
in German. , 


The emigrant’s guide to the State of Michigan ... New York: E. H. 
Thomson, Agent for the State of Michigan, 1849. 47 p. illus. maps. 
Cover-title: Des Auswanderers Wegweiser nach dem Staate Mich- 
igan. German and English on opposite pages. 


. Der Auswanderers Wegweiser nach dem Staate Michigan, New York, 


E. H. Thomson, Agent des Staates Michigan, 1849, 31 pages, 2 maps. 


Gids voor landverhuizers naar den staat Michigan, in Nord-Amerika. 
Vertaald naar de officiele nitgave van E. H. Thomson, agent van den 
Staat Michigan. Amsterdam, G. C. Spyker, 1850, 36 p. maps. 


Der Staate Michigan. Dessen Verhiltniss and Hiilfsquellen. Ein 
Weegweiser fur Auswandern Zusammengestelt von Rudolph Diepen- 
beck von der Regierung angestelltes Einwanderungs Commissar, 
Detroit, 1859. 47 pages. 


. Inducements for Actual Settlers in Michigan, Rudolph Diepenbeck, 


State Commissioner of Emigration for Michigan. Office 83 Green- 
wich Street, New York City, 1860. 2pp. 


. Michigan, seine Vorziige und Hiilfsquellen. 1869. Herausgegeben 


von M. H. Allardt, Frankfurt am Main, October, 1869. 64 pages. 1 
fold. map. 


Michigan, seine Vorziige and Hiilfsquellen. 1871. Herausgegeben 
von M. H. Allardt, Frankfurt am Main, October, 1871. 64 pages. 
1 fold. map. 


Michigan, seine Vorziige und Hiilfsquellen. Mit Vollstandiger Karte 
des Staates. Dritte vermehrte Auflage. . . Herausgegeben von M. H. 
_ Allardt, Hamburg, Im Selbstverlage des Herausgebers, 1872. 120 p. 
1 fold. map. 
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. Geographische und statistische Beschreibung des Staates Michigan 


. Von M. H. Allardt .... Einwanderungs-Commissar . . . Ham- 
burg: J. Friederichsen & Co., 1872 112 pages illus. (charts) map. 


. Michigan, Seine Vorziige and Hiilfsquellen. Mit Vollstindiger Karte 
des Staates. Vierte vermehrte Auflage . . Herausgegeben con M. H. 
Allardt, Hamburg, Im Selbstverlage des Herausgebers, 1875. 96 
pages 1 fold. map. 


. Information regarding Michigan, its resources, land, products, cli- 
mate, institutions. Prepared for Michigan Centennial Commission 
by: S. B. McCracken. State Printer. 1876. 


. Michigan and its resources. Sketches of the growth of the state, 
its industrial, agricultural productions, institutions, and means of 
transportation .... (Comp. under authority of the state, by Fred- 
erick Morley, Commissioner of Immigration) Lansing, Mich., W. S. 
George & Co., State Printers and Binders, 1881. 144 p. 


. Michigan and its resources. Sketches of the growth of the state, 
its industrial, agricultural productions, institutions, and means of 
transportation ... (Comp. under authority of the State, by Fred- 
erick Morley, Commissioner of Immigration) second edition, Lan- 
sing, Mich., W. S. George & Co., State printers and smensie 1882. 


166 p. Folding map illustrations. 


. Michigan und seine Hiilfsquellen. Beschreibung des Staates, seiner 
Industrie, seiner landwirthschaftlichen Erzeugnisse, seiner Insti- 
tute und Hinrichtungen, seiner Verkehrsmittel, seiner Bodenbeschaf- 
fenheit, seines Klimas, seines Holzbestandes, seiner finanziellen Ver- 
haltnisse und der Lage seiner unoccupirten Landereien. Zusam- 
mengestellt unter Sanction des Gesetzes, von Frederick Morley, 
Einwanderungscommissar. Detroit, Mich. 1882. 48 p. folding map. 


. Michigan en zijne hulphbronnen. De staat zijne nijrerheid, voort 
brengseten, instellingen, middelen von verkeer, grond, klimaat hout 
vinantieele toestand en de ligging van zijnonbe bourvde gronden. 
Op authoritait van den staat bijcenverzemeld door Frederick Mor- 
ley commissaris van landverhuizing. Holland, Mich. “De Grond- 
wet” drukkerij L. Mulder 1882 48 p. front-folding map. 


. Michigan and its resources. Sketches of the growth of the State, 
its industrial, agricultural productions, institutions, and means of 
transportation . . . (Comp. under authority of the State by the 
Commissioner of Immigration) Third edition., Lansing, Mich., W. 
S. George & Co., State printers and binders, 1883. 221 p. and map. 
. Michigan och dess hjelpkallor. Beskrifning ofver staten, dess in- 
dustri, dess landtbruksalster, dess institut och inrattningar, dess 
samfardsmedel, dess jordman, dess klimat, dess skogrikedom, dess 
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finansiella, forhallanden och laget af dess oupptagna landomraden. 
Sammanstald under lagens sanktias af statens invandringskom- 
mission. Chicago, Tryckt Hos Alfred Lindel & Co., 1883. 48 p. and 
map. 

. Michigan et ses resources. Description de l’état de son industrie, ses 
produits agricoles, ses institutions et moyens de transport. De- 
scription du sol, son clima, ses bois, son état financier et de la 
situation de ses contrées inoccupées, sanctionné par le Commissaire 
d’ Emigration, Chicago, l’imprimerie d’Alfred Lindell & Cie. 1883 
47p. folding map. 

. Report of the Commissioner of Immigration for the State of Mich- 
igan for the years 1881 and 1882. Lansing, 1883. 


. Michigan och des hjelpkallor, Beskrifning 6fver staten dess industri, 
dess landt bruksalster, dess institut och imittninjar, dess sam- 
fardsmedel, dess jordmiin, dess klimat, dess skogerikedom, ° dess 
finansiella fdr hallanden och laget af dess orepptagna landomriden, 
sammanstald under lagens sanktion of statens inrandringskommis- 
sion, Chicago, Alfred Lindel & Co., 1883, 48 p. front folding map. 


. Michigan en zijne hulphbronnen. De staat zijne nijrerheid, voort 
brengseten, instellingen, middelen van verkoer, grond, klimaat hout 
vinantieele toestand en de ligging van zijnonbe bourvde gronden. Op 
authoritait van den staat bijcenverzemeld door Frederick Morley 
commissaris van landverhuizing. Grand Rapids, Mich. “De Stan- 
daard” drukkerij D. Schram 1884, 47 p. front folding map. 


. Michigan et ses resources. Description de l’état son industrie, ses 
produits agricoles, ses institutions et moyens de transport. De- 
scription du sol, son clima, ses bois, son état financier et de la 
situation de ses contrées inoccupées, sanctionné par le Commis- 
saire d’Emigration, Chicago, l’imprimerie d’alfred Lindell & Cie. 
1884 47 p. folding map. 


. Report of the Commissioner of Immigration for the State of Mich- 
igan for the years 1883 and 1884. Lansing, 1885. 


. Michigan and its resources. Sketches of the growth of the State, 
its industrial, agricultural productions, institutions, and means of 
transportation. ... (Comp. by authority of the State under super- 
vision of John W. Jochim, Secretary of State) Lansing, Mich., 
Robert Smith & Co., State Printers and Binders, 1893. 287 p. 


. Michigan. Public Domain Commission and Immigration Commis- 
sioner. Michigan: agricultural, horticultural and industrial ad- 
vantages. Immigration publication, June, 1914. Augustus C. Car- 
ton, Immigration Commissioner. Glen R. Munshaw, Deputy Com- 
missioner. Lansing, J. E. Maynard, 184 pages. 
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. Bulletin No. 3, Immigration Publication, Resources of Michigan, 
1914. 


. Michigan, the Land of Plenty. 184 pages. 


. Michigan, agricultural, horticultural and industrial advantages, 
Immigration publication 1916. (partial reprint of former publication 
“Michigan”) 52 p. illustrations and maps. State of Michigan. 
Public Domain Commission and Immigration Commission. Augustus 
C. Carton, Commissioner of Immigration, Glen R. Munshaw, Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Immigration. 


. Michigan, the Land of Plenty. Abridged Edition. 


. Reports of Public Domain Commission. 


A. July 8, 1909 to Dec. 31, 1910 Lansing, 1911, 15 pp. 
B. Jan. 1, 1911 to June 30, 1913 Lansing, 1914, 67 pp. 
, to June 30, 1914 Lansing, 1915, 181 pp. 
to June 30, 1916 Lansing, 1917, 179 pp. 

to June 30, 1918 Lansing, 1919, 134 pp. 

to June 30, 1920 Lansing, 1921, 92 pp. 


A. State of Michigan, Preliminary Report of the Public Domain 
Commission. July 8, 1909 to December 31, 1910. By authority. 
Lansing, Michigan. Wynkoop, Hallenbeck Crawford Co., State 
Printers. 1911. 15 p. 

(A paragraph on p. 14 refers to the subject of Immigration) 


B. State of Michigan. Preliminary Report of the Public Domain 
Commission. Jan. 1, 1911, to June 30, 1918. By Authority. Lansing, 
Michigan. Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Co., State Printers. 
1914. 67 p. 


(2 p. 59-61 are given to Immigration by Hon. A. C. Carton, member 
and Secretary of the Commission, also Commissioner of State Land 
Office, and Commissioner of Immigration) 


C. State of Michigan. Report of the Public Domain Commission 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, by Authority. Lansing, Mich- 
igan, Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Co., State Printers, 1915. 
181 p. 

(pp. 144-171 devoted to subject of Immigration) 


D. State of Michigan. Biennial Report of the Public Domain 
Commission. From July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1916, by Authority, 
Lansing, Michigan, Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Co., State 
Printers, 1917. 179 p. 

(Report of the Commissioner of Immigration, pp. 163-170) 
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E. State of Michigan, Biennial Report of the Public Domain 
Commission. From July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1918. Fort Wayne 
Printing Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 1919. 134 p. 

(Report of the Commissioner of Immigration, pp. 131-133) 


F. State of Michigan, Biennial Report of the Public Domain Com- 
mission. From July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1920, by Authority, Lan- 
sing, Michigan, Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Co., State printers, 
1921, 92 p. 





THe LoGcEr’s Boast 


Printed in Springer’s Forest Life and Forest Trees, 1851, pp. 132-133, with 
the remark: “Loggers, unlike most classes of men, are under the necessity of 
manufacturing their own songs... . The following is inserted as a specimen of 
log-swamp literature, composed by one of the loggers.’’ More or less modelled 
on “A Hunting We Will Go.” Shoemaker’s text (North Pennsylvania Min- 
strelsy, pp. 70-71), as “sung by Maine Lumbermen on West Branch of Susque- 
hanna, 1850-1875,” differs in only a very few words. 

1. Come, all ye sons of freedom 
throughout the State of Maine, 
Come, all ye gallant lumbermen, 
and listen to my strain; 
On the banks of the Penobscot, 
where the rapid waters flow, 
O! we’ll range the wild woods over, 
and a lumbering will go; 
And a lumbering we'll go, 
so a lumbering will go, 
O! we'll range the wild woods over 
while a lumbering we go. 


When the white frost gilds the valleys, 
the cold congeals the flood; 
When many men have naught to do 
to earn their families bread ; 
When the swollen streams are frozen, 
and the hills are clad with snow, 
O! we'll range the wild woods over, 
and a lumbering will go; 
And a lumbering we'll go, 
so a lumbering will go, 
O! we'll range the wild woods over 
while a lumbering we go. 


When you pass through the dense city, 
and pity all you meet, 
To hear their teeth chattering 
as they hurry down the street; 
In the red frost-proof flannel 
we're incased from top to toe, 
While we range the wild woods over, 
and a lumbering we go; 
And a lumbering we'll go, 
so a lumbering will go, 
O! we'll range the wild woods over 
while a lumbering we go. 
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4. You may boast of your gay parties, 
your pleasures, and your plays, 
And pity us poor lumbermen 
while dashing in your sleighs; 
We want no better pastime 
than to chase the buck and doe; 
O! we'll range the wild woods over, 
and a lumbering we will go; 
And a lumbering we'll go, 
so a lumbering will go, 
O! we'll range the wild woods over 
while a lumbering we go. 


. The music of our burnished ax 
shall make the woods resound, 
And many a lofty ancient Pine 
will tumble to the ground; 
At night, ho! round our good camp-fire 
we will sing while the rude winds blow: 
O! we'll range the wild woods over 
while a lumbering we go; 
And a lumbering we’ll go, 
so a lumbering will go, 
O! we'll range the wild woods over 
while a lumbering we go. 


. When winter’s snows are melted, 
and the ice-bound streams are free, 
We’ll run our logs to market, 
then haste our friends to see; 
How kindly true hearts welcome us, 
our wives and children too, 
We will spend with these the summer, 
and once more a lumbering go; 
And a lumbering we'll go, 
so a lumbering will go, 
We will spend with these the summer, 
and once more a lumbing go. 


7. And when upon the log-hid soil 
the white Pines disappear, ; 
We will cut the other forest trees, 
and sow whereon we clear; 
Our grain shall wave o’er valleys rich, 
our herds bedot the hills, 
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When our feet no more are hurried on 
to tend the driving mills; 
Then no more a lumbering go, 
so no more a lumbering go, . 
When our feet no more are hurried on 
to tend the driving mills. 


. When our youthful days are ended, 


we will cease from winter toils, 
And each one through the summer warm 
will till the virgin soil; 
We've enough to eat, to drink, to wear, 
content through life to go, 
Then we’ll tell our wild adventures o’er, 
and no more a lumbering go; 
And no more a lumbering go, 
so no more a lumbering go, 
O! we'll tell our wild adventures o’er 
and no more a lumbering go. 
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Historicat Notes AND COMMENTS 


COVER PICTURE 


HE picture on the cover of this issue of the Magazine 

showing the loading of logs in the woods to be hauled to 
the river was taken by Mr. N. B. Lawson of Muskegon in the 
late ’80’s or early ’90’s. As near as can be ascertained, this is 
a picture of Ryerson-Hills’ logging operations in Newaygo 
County. The logs, after being loaded onto sleighs, were hauled 
. to the river, there to be unloaded into roll-ways on the bank 
of the river. Sometimes these logs would be piled solid from 
one bank of the river to the other bank. In the Spring of the 
year, with the high waters, the roll-ways would be broken 
and the logs would be on their way to the Muskegon mills. 
Ryerson-Hills operated two saw mills, one in Muskegon on 
Western Avenue and the other mill at what is known as Bay 
Mills in North Muskegon. In a booklet published by the Mus- 
kegon Board of Trade in 1885, there is an article from the 
Muskegon Chronicle of that year about a trial of speed made 
by the Stewart-Ives mill at Hungerford, Newaygo County, for 
the entertainment of Ohio and Pennsylvania lumber dealers. 
Stewart-Ives operated a railroad from their timber to the 
mill. Taking the party of lumber dealers into the woods, they 
allowed them to select a large White Pine tree to be cut down. 
After the tree was selected, four men went at it with axes 
and saws and in two minutes it was cut down and on the 
ground, and in four minutes more it was cut into four logs 
containing 848 feet and loaded on the log train. The train 
made the run of two and one-half miles to the mill in four 
minutes, where the logs were dumped into the lake and car- 
ried up into the mill on an endless chain. It took seven and 
one-half minutes to cut the logs into lumber ready for use. In 
all, it took 2114 minutes from the time the axe first hit the 
_ tree until it was cut into lumber, edged and trimmed and 
loaded on the car. It is estimated that the butt log was between 
24 ard 26 inches in diameter on the stump. The picture was 
obtained from the W. J. Brinen Lumber Company, Muskegon. 
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HISTORY 


“ ISTORY is an extension of memory, that enables us to 
draw upon experience, and to establish a common 
pool of wisdom.”—Sherman Kent, in Writing History. 


Carl Becker’s definition: “History is knowledge of things 
said and done.” (In Hveryman His Own Historian) 


“The history of History has been less and less a matter of 
annals and more and more a record of the unfolding of hu- 
manity.” 


“Whether we like it or not, we live in the middle of history.” 


“Tt is the pains-taking labor of the historian which focuses 
the light of the past upon our consciousness. To the cynic, 
thoughts of the past may smack of sentimentality. Yet the 
pages of history help to motivate the young men going forth 
gallantly to die so that the cynic may preserve his right to 
be cynical. The psychological effect of the heroic in history is 
incalculable—and every community has its heroes.” 


STATE HISTORICAL BUILDING 


HE Michigan Historical Commission has recommended to 

Governor Kelly a postwar historical program that calls 
for a State Historical Building at a cost of $500,000 and 
equipment to cost $100,000, exclusive of the land on which the 
structure would stand. 


“An historical center of this type would invite endowments 
and would attract valuable historical gifts of documents and 
museum objects.” 

The report states that the building should house the state 
archives, the state museum and the offices and work rooms of 
the Commission. 

It is pointed out that particularly in regard to the admin- 
istration of the public documents and the state historical 
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museum, proper operating space is a key problem; that com- 
pared with housing in other states Michigan ranks low. The 
report’s financial analysis gives a list of typical historical 
buildings in states near Michigan. The following sums are for 
cost of buildings only: 


Wisconsin (at Madison, 1899) $782,000 
Ohio (at Columbus, 1929) 531,000 
Illinois (at Springfield, 1938) 500,000 
Oklahoma (at Oklahoma City, 1929) 500,000 
Minnesota (at St. Paul, 1917) 500,000 
Iowa (at Des Moines, 1904) 375,000 


Michigan’s archival setup, the report states, has a couple 
of rooms and a small vault in the State Office Building at 
Lansing, hemmed in on all sides by other departments, with 
no chance for expansion. 

The annual state appropriations given show Michigan far 
down the line. Data is cited from the Historical Handbook 
of the United States and Canada published in 1936, a “depres- 
sion” year, and presented as an understatement for 1943: 


Wisconsin 


Illinois 
Pennsylvania 
Minnesota 


Indiana 
Oklahoma 
Michigan 


In regard to the public archives, the report points out that 
the evidential value of original documents in authentication 
of official transactions places the care of archives among the 
essential functions of government. 
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Attention is called to the National Archives Building at 
Washington, D. C., as evidence of the awakening of the nation 
to the importance of this work. 

“At the present time 33 states of the 48 have official state 
agencies for the centralization and administration of non-cur- 
rent state and local public documents. 

“The law has laid upon the Michigan Historical Commission 
the duty of examining, collecting, housing, classifying, filing 
and indexing a mass of material of vast and unknown propor- 
tions. (Sec. 5 of the Creative Act, P. A. 271, 1913). The only 
justification of such a law is that the state provides the Com- 
mission with fire-proof housing, equipment, and personnel ade- 
quate for the proper performance of these duties.” 

The report emphasizes the stake of the people in this connec- 
tion, who, having borne the expense of producing these docu- 
ments, are entitled to their permanent preservation and use. 

“They serve all the people in all parts of the state and from. 
all stations of life. Attorneys, newspapers, business men and 
women, researchers, teachers, students, investigators of all 
types profit by quick and easy access to a centralized, skill- 
fully administered body of public documents... .” 

“Concentration of responsibility and authority in a skilled 
department of archives is important especially to public offi- 
cials,” says the report. 

Considerable attention is given to the publications and field 
work of the Commission over a period of thirty years, and 
future projects are outlined, with cost analysis. 

The report was filed about the time the State signed a lease 
for rental of a residential property in downtown Lansing to 
house the state museum. This released some four thousand 
feet of space in the State Office Building for use of the State 
Administrative Board. The lease calls for $200 a month rental, 
with option to buy the property for $25,000. This is the same 
property for which the Commission had a bill in the 1943 leg- 
islature to buy at this price, with a view to erecting a fire- 
proof State Historical Building there, the site being ample 
and easily accessible to visitors. 
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The Museum has already been moved to this property, but 
the archives and the Commission’s offices remain in their pres- 
ent fireproof quarters in the State Office Building. The ar- 
rangement is regarded merely as a stop-gap until the legis- 
lature can act to determine a long-term policy of providing 
adequate fire-proof facilities for all of the state’s historical 
work. 


HOW CAN WE BETTER PUBLICIZE AMERICAN 
HISTORY? 


N ORDER to crystallize growing popular interest in local 
| history, the American Association for State and Local 
History has appointed a Committee which seeks practical sug- 
gestions as to how it may be of service to the local historian, 
so that he may better present his subject to the public. May 
we have your ideas as to how better to publicize American 


local history by any one of the following methods? 


1. By more and better teaching of local history in the 
schools, colleges and universities. In many states courses are 
given in the schools and colleges on the history of the United 
States, Europe, and the world, but no courses are offered in 
state, county or community history. Furthermore, little atten- 
tion is paid to local aspects of history in courses devoted to 
the United States as a whole. It is the hope of this committee 
that every child can be taught the background of the commu- 
nity in which he lives, the origin of its people, the basis of its 
economic life, and something about its ideals, beliefs, and cul- 
ture, and the relation of its history to the world. 


2. Through the newspapers. It is felt that authenticated 
columns, feature articles and other contributions written by 
trained or competent amateur historians should be published 
by the press. Articles of this kind may be expected to have 
many or even hundreds of times as many readers as articles 
in scholarly journals, The shortage of newsprint is a tempo- 
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rary obstacle to the introduction of new features, but it is felt 
that the average newspaper will be only too glad to publish 
well written timely articles of this sort and even regular col- 
umns on the historical background. of current events, which 
would help arouse interest and exert a marked influence on 
the thinking of a wide circle of people. 


3. By magazine articles. Similarly it is felt that popular 
historical articles by professional historians or competent 
amateurs have.a place in magazines sold at newsstands, with 
nationwide popular circulation. Historical articles should be 
available to all readers. 


4. Byradio. It is felt that the radio is a channel for reach- 
ing the public which has limitless possibilities. Broadcasts 
of sound historical material prepared and presented so as to 
interest the people can have a tremendous influence on public 
thinking. The American Historical Association has already 
demonstrated the effectiveness of the well-authenticated his- 
torical radio program. 


5. Through historical displays. Often commercial firms 
have found it possible to advertise their services to the com- 
munity through the use of historic displays, and for anniver- 
saries, whole communities have enlisted the services of mer- 
chants to display privately owned objects illustrative of the 
priceless heritage of the community. Such sporadic a 
often need help and direction. 


6. Through historical museums. Throughout the country 
there are hundreds of historical museums, effective, indiffer- 
ent, and poor. The best have already pointed the way toward 
a broad program of visual education by means of displays of 
historic objects, dioramas, and other graphic devices, but there 
is needed a much larger development to direct and develop 
other museums so that their efforts are bent toward telling 
the story of their own community. 

7. By the preservation and restoration of historic buildings, 
and the marking of historic sites. During the past twenty- 
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five years the country has witnessed a growing interest in 
historic sites, and a good deal has been accomplished with the 
National Park Service and the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities leading the way. The surface how- 
ever has hardly been scratched, for there are tens of thou- 
sands of historic houses, water wheels, bridges, churches, bat- 
tlegrounds, and factory sites which are crying for proper 
attention. A historic site is something people can see and 
touch, and although we can not all develop Williamsburgs, 
there is much that we can do in limited ways. 


8. Through historical plays and pageants. Properly han- 
dled such presentations can arouse tremendous public enthu- 
siasm. The Lost Colony, by Paul Green, presented on Roanoke 
Island from 1937-1941 was seen by more than a third of a 
million people and has done more among Tar Heels to 
arouse interest in the Elizabethan period of early American 
Colonization than all the text books published in a decade. 


Similar plays throughout the nation can likewise appeal to 
the imagination, and at the present time offer unlimited pos- 
sibilities to aid communities in war bond campaigns, and to 
strengthen local morale. 

If you have any comments on this program, please write to 
Christopher Crittenden, Chairman of the Committee to Publi- 
cize American History, Box 1881, Raleigh, N. C. 





REPORT ON PRINCETON 


HE third annual meeting of the American Association 

for State and Local History got off to a flying start at 
the dinner held in the grill room of the Nassau Tavern, Prince- 
ton, Tuesday evening, November 16, 1948. Dr. Lester J. Cap- 
pon, of the University of Virginia, led an informal discussion 
on “The Present Status and Problems of State and Local War 
History Activity.” He listed the war records projects show- 
ing that more than half the states have definite agencies to 
handle the activity. He mentioned several points which should 
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be considered by those engaged in the work: the interest in 
current as well as future use of war records, the problem of 
selection by sampling, the collection of contemporary mate- 
rials, the creation of certain groups of materials by request, 
and the relation between current activity and writing history. 

Reports on successful projects were made by several people 
present. S. K. Stevens, of the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, mentioned the three phases emphasized in his state: 
industries, service posts and depots, and social impacts. He 
described the effort to obtain full files of publications and 
photographs, and told about the contacts made directly and 
by questionnaire. William D. Overman, of Akron, Ohio, com- 
mented on the work with educational and religious institu- 
tions. C. C. Crittenden, of the North Carolina Department of 
Archives and History, spoke about cooperation with the Office 
of Civilian Defense and the preservation of newspaper files. 
Mrs. Gordon Buchanan, of New Jersey, told about Bloomfield’s 
superb organization and about the system of letters inaugu- 
rated by a Verona citizen. Dr. Shepard Clough, of Columbia 
University, discussed the national tieup, with a committee to 
plan and promote war studies in the major fields of econom- 
ics, social life, political life, military history, science and tech- 
nology, and intellectual life. 

Herbert A. Kellar, of the McCormick Historical Association, 
Chicago, presided at the joint session with the Society of 
American Archivists, held immediately after the annual din- 
ner. This Town Meeting program had as its general subject, 
“Problems of Archival and Historical Agencies.” Miss Mar- 
garet Norton, of the Illinois State Library, contributed a 
paper on the distinctions between archives and historical man- 
uscripts. James F. Kenney, of the Public Archives of Canada, 
discussed the same topic in amusing vein, tracing the supposed 
wanderings of an imaginary document dating from the War 
of 1812. Lt. Herbert E. Angel, USNR, spoke about the prin- 
ciples of selectivity to be used in the collection and preserva- 
tion of archival materials, emphasizing three points: who will 
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use the records, for what purpose will they be used, and with- 
in what time will they be used? William F. English, of the 
Western Historical Manuscripts Collection, Columbia, Mo., cov- 
ered the same ground in regard to materials for state and local 
history. Clarence Paine, of Beloit College, speaking about the 
function of the college librarian in relation to the collection 
and preservation of records, said that where there are no 
organized agencies, it is the duty of the college official to 
undertake the task. The warmest discussion of the evening 
followed the talk by Forest Sweet, of Battle Creek, Mich., on 
the place of the manuscript and book dealer, and some inter- 
esting points were brought out both for and against the man 
with whom all historical groups have continuous relations. 

The morning session, Wednesday, November 17, was devoted 
to a discussion of “Publicizing American History,” led by Dr. 
Crittenden, chairman of the Association’s committee on the 
subject. There was considerable talk about the first two or 
three points of the program outlined in the September, 1943, 
issue of the News. Then Dr. R. A. Clemen, of Princeton, one 
of the leading members of the new Society of American His- 
torians, told about the plans of his group and showed a 
dummy of the magazine Horizons which it hopes to start in 
January, 1945. 

The features of the luncheon meeting were illustrated talks 
by Dr. Francis S. Ronnells, of the National Park Service, on 
the work at the Morristown National Park, and by G. Edwin 
Brumbaugh, architect, on the preparations for the restoration 
of the Ephrata Cloister in Pennsylvania. 

The afternoon session returned once more to the current 
scene, and consisted of a discussion, “War and Postwar Prob- 
lems and Plans of State and Local Historical Societies,” led 
by James W. Foster, of the Maryland Historical Society. The 
main points developed were that wartime is a good time to 
push efforts at expansion, that the cost of printed matter is 
not to be feared, and that simple types of folders are best. 


—(Prepared for the State and Local History News by William D. 
Hoyt, Jr. and printed here by special permission.—Ed. ) 
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The seventh annual meeting of The Society of American 
Archivists was held at Princeton, New Jersey, on November 
15-16, 1943. Registered attendance totaled 88. Sessions were 
devoted to architectural and equipment needs of postwar 
archival structures and to Federal and state legislation con- 
cerning disposal of records. Papers at other sessions included 
discussions of university and railroad archives, relationship 
of librarians and archivists, war history projects and Federal 
records problems, and editorial comments concerning The 
American Archivist. A joint session with The American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History was devoted to a discus- 
sion of practical questions pertaining to archives and mate- 
rial for state and local history. Among the officers elected for 
the ensuing year are Margaret C. Norton, president; Julian P. 
Boyd, vice-president; Lester J. Cappon, secretary; and Helen 
L. Chatfield, treasurer. 





Maryland History Notes for November, 1948, describes prep- 
arations being made to celebrate the centennial of the Mary- 
land Historical Society founded in 1844. Owing to the war 
and attendant restrictions a modest three-fold program has 
been adopted—a series of meetings culminating in an impor- 
tant public gathering; a publication to contain both a history 
of the Society and a guide to the Collections; and a large 
exhibition for the information and pleasure of visitors. 





LOCAL HISTORICAL MEETINGS 


O OFFICERS: The Magazine would appreciate receiv- 
Ee reports as early after meetings as possible, together 
with clippings from the local newspaper describing the pro- 
gram and events. Reports received after the Magazine goes 
to press can not be included in the current issue. The Maga- 
zine specially desires news and reports from county and other 
local societies and from schools and clubs doing work in Mich- 
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igan history. Members of the State Historical Society are 
invited to make the Magazine a medium of communication 
respecting the needs, plans and progress of their respective 
local societies. Due notice and credit will be given for all 
biographical sketches, letters, diaries, memoranda, photo- 
graphs, maps, atlases and museum articles. Address all com- 
munications to the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing. 





Washtenaw Impressions, 1948, No. 4 has appeared. The 
contents consist of two addresses given during the year before 
the Washtenaw Historical Society at Ann Arbor: “Develop- 
ment in Rural Education in Washtenaw County,” by Julius 
Raab, County Commissioner of Schools; and “Tour of His- 
torical Museums in the East and Middle West,” by George W. 
Stark of the Detroit News. The latter consists of excerpts 
from Mr. Stark’s address which the Magazine was permitted 
to print entire in the Spring issue (1943). Mr. Raab’s paper 
consists largely of “representative samplings of particularly 
human-interest material” selected from children’s contribu- 
tions from a project described by Mr. Raab in his introduction. 
The project is so appealing that we are tempted to quote. Mr. 
Raab says: 

“Although in this period of international crisis, we cannot 
lose sight of the global concept, yet to us Washtenaw County 
will always be a little world within a world. 

“About two years ago, in order to stimulate a feeling of 
pride and interest in the community, I asked the pupils of 
our 129 rural schools, under the guidance of the teachers, to 
write up the histories of their respective districts. All the 
pupils participated in this project. However, the major re- 
sponsibility for organizing and assembling the facts and pic- 
tures rested upon the pupils in the 7th and 8th grades. They 
served as captains, and used this project in local history to 
supplement their courses in history and civics in the regular 
school curriculum. The teachers acted in the capacity of 
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chairmen and general advisors of the project. Information 
was gleaned from all available sources, such as old manuscript 
school records and pictures, present and former school officers 
and teachers, and elderly patrons of the district. 

“The enthusiasm with which teachers and pupils, as well 
as the people of the community, volunteered their services in 
preparing these histories was exceedingly gratifying. I was 
particularly pleased at the cooperative spirit manifested by 
many elderly persons who are products of our rural schools, 
their willingness to come to our schools and to our teachers’ 
meetings and give us the benefit of their rich experience. 

“The history project culminated in two huge volumes total- 
ling more than 500 pages, kept in custody by the office of the 
Commissioner of Schools. These books are a storehouse of 
treasure, a source-book of original information much of which 
would otherwise have been lost to posterity. 

“T am sure that, if you read the following excerpts selected 
here and there from these Washtenaw County rural school 
histories, you will recognize that the early log school-house of 
candle-stick days, with its straight benches and hand-hewed 
puncheons around the wall; the succeeding frame school-house 
of kerosene lamp days, with more comfortable seating and 
heating facilities; and the modern school with electric lights, 
running water and automatic heat, stand out as three glow- 
ing mileposts of progress in the history of our county. We 
believe that our modern schools are an immeasurable improve- 
ment over those of pioneer days in standards of propriety, in 
instruction and supervision, and in physical equipment. Never- 
theless, we must give our forefathers great credit for having 
provided what they considered adequate educational facilities 
at that time. They realized, as we do, that the most valuable 
assets of any community are the boys and girls. When the 
people of the Stone District, in 1825, could not even wait 
until the first log school was constructed, they hired a teacher 
to carry on classes under some giant oak trees. Here is evi- 
dence of the pioneers’ unquenchable thirst for knowledge, 
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their indomitable faith in the spirit of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance: ‘Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary for 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall be forever encouraged.’ ” 

A few of the “samplings” might be given, which Mr. Raab 
presents without editing: 


FREEDOM TOWNSHIP 
Dresselhouse School 


The following story is exactly as written by Mrs. Nordman in a 
letter she wrote to the school, “I taught my first school at the age of 
13, would have been 14 in the fall. It happened like this. My grand- 
mother asked me to ask the director, Mr. Dresselhouse, if my aunt 
could have the school and he said she could. When I told my aunt she 
said she had taken her school for the spring term. I said (in fun), Oh, 
I’ll teach that school! and she said she thought I could. When I told 
my mother my older brother said, A little snip like you?—well, the 
result was they dressed me up and I got the school. I got $1 more per 
month than my aunt did. When they asked me how old I was I told 
them I wasn’t 17 yet.” 


Kuebler School 


At the time the school house was moved there was a heated discus- 
sion as to what color the building should be painted. One man in the 
district said that pigsties were painted red, and that the color of the 
school should not be the same color as that of a pigsty. It was thus 
decided to change the color of the school from red to gray. 

Boys who could not behave themselves were placed in a round heat- 
ing stove. Of course, this was not done if there was a fire. The girls 
were fastened up by their braids so that they could touch the floor with 
the tips of their toes only. 


Lima TOWNSHIP 
Jewett Stone School 


It was about this time (1854-55) that the present stone school was 
built. .-. Thomas Jewett, well known for his carpentry, did the wood 
work finishing. . . He is quoted as having said he put the partitions in 
the seats “so the little devils couldn’t crowd each other out of the 
seats.” Some of the older boys, who were nearly grown men, objected 
having the partitions, and during the absence of the teacher one noon 
they used the axe, and some of the partitions didn’t last very long. 

Some remarks made by early teachers, taken from the old attendance 
records: “This is a good school for one thing, we have lots of company. 
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It is an easy school to get entertainments up in.” Miss Belle Chandler, 
1891. “All of the scholars are good about one thing, when anyone 
comes in to the school they mind their own business and do not gaze 
at them.” 


Lopi TowNSHIP 
Lodi Center School 


As soon as the home was built to protect them from the elements of 
nature, which we know were relentless at times, these rugged God- 
fearing people turned their thoughts to an education for their children. 

The teachers were obliged to segregate the often unfriendly pupils 
by requiring the Irish children to sit on one side of the room and the 
German children on the other. 

There are three mended places in the floor far to the right of the 
room and we had often wondered what had been the object of them. 
We learned from Mr. Kress that when boys who went to school 50 
years ago had a yearning to chew tobacco they just simply chewed. 
Finding no place for the juice of the tobacco they put holes into the 
floor and made paper funnels and inserting the funnels, they were able: 
to keep from having the stomach ache by spitting the juice into the 
funnels. 

LYNDON TOWNSHIP 

Pumpkin College School 

The origin of the name of the school is undetermined. The most 
likely story is that a young pupil drew a picture of a pumpkin on the 
building. Another story is that in the old log building lived an old 
man who called on the teacher. His head was bald and the pupils 
called him “Pumpkin-head.” Another is the building is near a pump- 
kin field, and when two men were shingling the school, one asked who 
went to this school, the other answered “Pumpkins.” Still another 
story says that one summer a pumpkin vine grew in the window and 
a ripe pumpkin grew on the end of it, and when school started that 
fall the children called it “Pumpkin College.” 

MANCHESTER TOWNSHIP 

West Clinton School 

An important event was the spelling bee. People would drive for 
miles in lumber wagons to attend one of these bees. A champion speller 
was looked upon with great respect. Sometimes these bees would last 
for hours because people really studied to be champions. At one spell- 
ing bee it began to look as if neither of the last two contenders would 
be “spelled down.” Finally the teacher in desperation turned to the 
girl and said, “Spell the red rover of the world in three letters.” The 
girl sat down and her opponent won by spelling f-o-x. 
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PITTSFIELD TOWNSHIP 


Carpenter School 

There is-a story that happened many years ago. One of the pupils 
that went to Carpenter School did not like the seat he had to sit in. 
Mr. Gibbs, an old settler, told the boy that if he ever had any extra 
money he was going to have new seats put in the school. When this 
boy had grown up and made his fortune he left in his will $500 for 
new seats for Carpenter School. Now the school has these seats and 
they are very comfortable. 


SALINE TOWNSHIP 


Gleason School 

The teacher was paid 75c for a week of 6 days and boarded round 
at the different homes. Quoted from the Saline Observer for Sept. 9, 
1837: “When the teacher asked for Saturday off there was a great 
argument about the matter. Some felt she would not earn her money 
if she had a day off, some thought it rather indolent of her and she 
was getting lazy, some thought they should demand the full week’s 
work. A compromise was reached and the teacher was given one Sat- 
urday a month for a holiday. Later it was one Saturday every two 
weeks. Gradually the idea grew and the 5-day week was decided upon. 


SHARON TOWNSHIP 


Dorr School 

A pioneer relates that the seats were so high from the floor that we 
sat and swung our feet by the hour as they could not touch ,the floor 
if we sat in the deep high seats. Many naps were taken by the little 
ones with a coat for a pillow, because all must stay until 4 o’clock. 

There were no blinds at the little-paned windows, and when Hattie 
Irvin taught there she made shades of newspaper, cutting artistic de- 
signs of flowers and birds. Over each window she placed a motto on 
white paper with a blue frame. Some were: “Order is Heaven’s First 
Law,” “Try, try again,” and “Honesty is the Best Policy.” 


YPSILANTI TOWNSHIP 


Rawsonville School 

About 1800 a man named Henry Snow landed at the present site of 
Rawsonville; it was then called Snow’s Landing. Ten years later it was 
naried Michigan City. After Ambline Rawson came here with his 
father in 1825, it was named Rawsonville. 

In 1850, when more people started settling in Rawsonville, there was 
a need for mills. There were three, all on the south side of the river: 
a woolen mill, a grist mill, and a lumber mill. The woolen mill em- 
ployed 100 hands. There was a cheese factory on the southern hill and 
a distilling plant at the bottom of west hill. 
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At this time Ypsilanti was called Woodruff Grove and was smaller 
than Rawsonville. Later the railroad, which they were going to build 
through Rawsonville, missed it and went through four miles north to 
Ypsilanti. After that people took their grain and other produce to 
Ypsilanti to be sent away by railroad. Then people moved away to 
find work in other places. Rawsonville gradually decreased in popu- 
lation until now there are only a few families living on the original 
site. Most of the houses have disappeared. 

Henry Ford is now building an airplane factory near Rawsonville 
and the Ford workers are moving into the subdivision at the top 
of the north hill. The increase in population already has caused a new 
school to be built at the top of the hill. The future looks bright for 
Rawsonville. 

Copy of Washtenaw Impressions may be obtained by addressing the Secretary 


of the Washtenaw Historical Society, Miss Geneva Smithe, University Museums, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





Several interesting new contributions have been made to the 
collections of the Bay County Historical Society’s museum on 
the second floor of the county building, Mrs. William F. Plum- 


steel, curator, announces. 

The new contributions include: 

A photograph of the supervisors of 1890, donated by Henry 
Riegel; a wallet belonging to the late S. O. Fisher in 1834; 
old coins donated by Albert Bartz, of Detroit; a shawl for- 
merly belonging to the wife of the late Capt. James Davidson, 
and a motto, “God Bless Our Home,” contributed by George 
H. Young, III, in memory of his mother, the late Mrs. Sarah 
Davidson Young; several blocks of cypress wood once used as 
paving in Bay City, donated by George X. Allen; three dresses, 
one the bridal gown of her mother, the late Mrs. T. E. Webster, 
contributed by Mrs. Frank McKinley; an 1873 atlas contrib- 
uted by Mrs. S. P. Cranage; a kerosene lamp which was a wed- 
ding gift to Mrs. Caroline Zuehlsdorf, contributed by her 
daughter, Mrs. J. A. Gilfoy; an embroidered lunch cloth con- 
tributed by the late Mrs. W. T. Fowley, and a U. S. haversack 
carried by the late A. H. McMillan, when he served a light 
artillery unit as lieutenant in the Civil War. It was contrib- 
uted by his son, A. H. McMillan, Bay City attorney. 
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A large attendance at the annual meeting of the Marquette 
County Historical Society held October 14 in the assembly 
room of the Peter White public library evidenced a continuing 
and increasing interest in the work of the organization. 

Harlow Clark, president, who presided at the meeting, was 
reelected president, as were the following officers: Vice presi- 
dents, R. A. Brotherton, Negaunee; Mrs. Carroll Paul, P. W. 
Maynard, Ishpeming; treasurer, L. R. Walker; curator, J. E. 
Jopling ; recording secretary, F. B. Spear, and L. A. Chase cor- 
responding secretary. 

The treasurer’s report showed receipts of $6,564.76 for the 
past year ending October 10. This included a balance of $4,- 
524.98 in the checking account October 13, 1942, and $57.78 in 
savings account on the same day; $900 rental from the build- 
ing; a $1,000 donation for special purposes, and $80 received 
from payment of dues. 

Disbursements included: $302.80 for purchase of historical 
documents; $58.77 for insurance premiums; $2 corporation 
tax; $44.06 for paper, pens, binders, stamps, cards, and simi- 
lar supplies ; $209.42 for dray service, janitor, lights, and libra- 
rian, and $728.75 for stoker, shades and similar supplies; leav- 
ing the organization with a balance on hand of $5,216.96 which 
includes $5,159.18 in the checking account and $57.78 in the 
savings account. 

The Historical Society has a membership of 84, according to 
the report of the recording secretary, F. B. Spear, Jr. It in- 
cludes the 37 paid up yearly subscriptions, distributed as 25 
in the city; five in Negaunee, three in Ishpeming, and four out- 
side the county; six life memberships including Calumet and 
Hecla Copper company, Cleveland Cliffs Iron company, Mrs. 
Carroll Paul, Mrs. F. B. Spear, Jr.; Mrs. J. P. Laughlin, and 
H. T. Hulst. There are 41 members in arrears, though many of 
those paid immediately prior to the meeting. There have been 
three losses of members because of death—J. P. Werner, P. W. 
Phelps, and J. A. VanEvera, Crosby, Minn. Four new mem- 
bers were acquired during the year. 
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The curator, James E. Jopling, noted that the work of ac- 
cessioning the books acquired during the year had been done by 
Miss Phyllis Rankin. One of the interesting books was a col- 
lection of the hand-written lectures on mineralogy and geology 
by Professor Finch, 1825, and delivered before a class of Prince- 
ton college students, taken down in shorthand by J. D. Pick- 
ands, and hand-written by Carrie M. S. Pickands, in October, 
1861. 

“Another book of local interest,” said Mr. Jopling, “is a His- 
tory of Middle Island Point by B. L. York, of this city.”. John 
Martin, a writer of some prominence, used facilities of the 
library and did some research work in connection with a book 
he has been writing on Marquette County. The society received 
some good photographs of Marquette homes and other views 
from Howard Kelsey. 

The society passed a resolution of appreciation for the fine 
and valuable contribution of the Peter White library books 
presented to the organization the past year. 

The corresponding secretary, L. A. Chase, in his report noted 
that, in addition to the usual routine attached to the office, 
such as correspondence, purchasing of documents and similar 
work, his attention the past year has been given to authors 
who have written or are writing material about the region, 
notably John Martin, of Chicago, whose volume appears next 
spring. 

He also attended the North Shore Historical Assembly at 
Duluth as representative of the county society. Work on the 
scrap-books of clippings and articles from the Daily Mining 
Journal and other papers, formerly done by an NYA student, 
was discontinued, but it was suggested that the society devote 
some money to continue the work in the future. The scrap- 
books are of value in giving a contemporary picture of local 
events. 

Mr. Chase noted that he had received an “urgent request 
from Mrs. G. C. Meyland of the local OCD that I join with her 
in a personal appeal to the county board of supervisors for an 
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appropriation to be used in the collection of war records of 
various local persons and agencies having to do with war 
effort”. Mr. Chase continued : 

“This collection was undertaken in cooperation with the 
Michigan Historical Commission. While the society is in 
hearty sympathy with the collection of these records, it is of 
the utmost importance that provision be made for filing and 
custody and it was not apparent that the local council of the 
OCD had any definite plans for the reception and custody of 
these records. This became more apparent later in the week 
when an article in the Daily Mining Journal derived from the 
council’s chairman referred to these records being presented to 
the city of Marquette. 

“It is obvious that the city of Marquette in itself has no fa- 
cilities for the care of such records, nor has Negaunee and 
Ishpeming and the townships. ***It is further obvious that 
the Marquette county Historical Society is alone provided with 
the facilities for the preservation of those records and making 
them available. I, therefore, wrote the finance committee of 
the county board of supervisors that this society was in favor 
of an appropriation of moderate proportions (it is not evident 
that a large appropriation can now be profitably expended if 
voluntary services of the local OCD are employed) and that this 
expenditure should be conditioned on the safe care of the rec- 
ords thus secured, and that this society was equipped and ready 
to take care of all such records if and when collected. Other- 
wise these war records better be retained in the hand of their 
present possessors to avoid their concentrated loss thereafter.” 

Miss Phyllis 8. Rankin, reporting as librarian of the His- 
torical Society, noted that she has accessioned 139 books, pam- 
phlets, and manuscripts. Of these 127 have been catalogued 
and are on the shelves and the remaining 12 are in process. 
Twenty-three other pamphlets were added -to the pamphlet 
file. J. E. Keast has made use of the society’s library and 
photograph collection frequently, and the historian of the Ore- 
gon historical society requested material on the Lady Elgin 
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disaster. The Cleveland Cliffs Iron company borrowed School- 
craft’s “Narrative” from which to make a photostat. 

The librarian noted: “The biggest job of the year was the re- 
moval of the society’s magazines and miscellaneous material 
from the Public library. This was dumped in an unsorted mass 
on the floor of the society’s building and was a problem to sort. 
The gift of seven years’ bound Mining Journals from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan required additional shelving spaces. The 
newspapers and periodicals are all in order and properly placed 
in the shelves.” 





The fourth annual Conference on Local History was held 
in Detroit on November 12, 1943, with a dinner meeting at 
the Detroit Federation of Women’s Clubs Building. Dr. Ray- 
mond C. Miller of Wayne University was chairman of the 
meeting. The State Historical Society of Michigan and the 
Detroit Historical Society joined with various Detroit and 
nearby civic and patriotic organizations to sponsor the Con- 
ference. 

Dr. Miller introduced Mr. Chester W. Ellison, of Lansing, 
the outgoing president of the State Historical Society, and the 
incoming president Prof. Madison Kuhn of Michigan State 
College, both of whom extended greetings to the assembly. 
Then followed as speakers on the program Dr. David D. Henry, 
Executive Vice-President of Wayne University, Mr. L. Hubbard 
Shattuck, Director of the Chicago Historical Society, and Mr. 
George W. Stark, President of the Detroit Historical Society. 

The meeting centered about the plans for a new historical 
and industrial museum, building to house the collections of the 
Detroit Historical Society, to be built as part of the proposed 
Wayne University Development. These plans, the work of 
William E. Kapp, president of the Detroit Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, were graphically pictured 
to the audience. 
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President George W. Stark announced that Mrs. Charles B. 
Pike of Chicago had donated to the Detroit Historical Society 
the sum of $50,000 to finance an auditorium in memory of her 
father, General Russell A. Alger, to be known as the General 
Russell A. Alger Military Memorial Hall, the same to be a 
part of the proposed new Museum building. A condition of the 
gift provides that within 18 months of the signing of the trust 
agreement, an additional $200,000 must be raised to further 
the project. The terms also require that a room or alcove in 
the building be dedicated to the Old Newsboys organization 
of Detroit, originally fostered by General Alger. 

About 150 persons sat down to the dinner and attended the 
program. 


NORTHERN PIONEERS ORGANIZE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY AND MUSEUM 


Coincident with the meeting of the Northern Council, Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America at Menominee, September 11, there 
was held the Charter meeting of the recently organized North- 
ern Council Telephone Pioneers Historical Society. 

The organization’s purpose, as stated in a 12-page pamphlet 
distributed at the meeting, is “to perpetuate and preserve in 
its Historical Museum, old tools, equipment, materials, pic- 
tures, records and other articles relating to the telephone 
industry and its people.” 

The Museum, at the moment, is a case in our Menominee 
division offices. It holds half a hundred items at present, but 
the collection is growing. A permanent Pioneer Room is a 
future prospect. 

The following Charter members, who now carry membership 
cards, achieved that status by presenting certain materials for 
the Museum: Clair Altenburg, A. E. Carlson, Philip Colasanti, 
F. A. Eymer, H. C. Falk, J. J. Foley, C. T. Johnson, Lowell 
Johnson, Hugh J. Johnston, T. O. Manes, A. R. Kyte, W. D. 
McCormick, W. L. Meuleman, E. L. Mueller, E. R. Nelson, H. 
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P. Orth, R. E. Russell, Miss Lenore Schultz, Miss A. M. Scott, 
John Seibt, Tom Starr, C. H. Towne, I. P. Trondsen, E. L. 
Wilmers, and J. M. Young. 

Honorary Charter members are: President George M. Welch, 
Vice President and General Manager T. N. Lacy, General Plant 
Manager C. A. Morford, General Commercial Manager E. M. 
Gladden, and General Traffic Manager A. L. Leazenby.—From 
Michigan Bell Magazine, October 1943, Tom Starr, Editor. 


MUSEUM NOTES 


HE MUSEUM NEWS published by the American Asso- 
f igroine of Museums, (Washington, D. C.) for June 15, 
1943, carried the following: 

The American Association of Museums has just issued, in 
book form, the report of a study of company museums, or 
museums belonging to industrial and commercial corporations. 
This brings to notice a development that is believed to be on 
the point of wide extension; and the report discusses the pres- 
ent features of the movement for the guidance of business 
executives who have museums of this kind to manage. The 
volume, entitled Company Museums, is by Laurence Vail Cole- 
man, director of the association. 

“Eighty companies in the United States,” says the opening 
chapter, “are known to have museums of their own. There 
are manufacturing corporations, commercial houses, railroads, 
public utilities, newspapers, banks, and insurance companies 
among the concerns thus engaged—all actively collecting and 
exhibiting things that relate to their history and present work 
and that show general developments in their lines. These cor- 
porations are at the front of a considerable movement, in 
American business and industry, seeking practical ends through 
the means of special museums. 

“Company museums are wholly distinct from sales exhibits 
and advertising displays. They are not momentary creations, 
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but establishments that endure and grow. They spring from 
the need for historical and current records, and they are of 
use directly and indirectly to management as well as of value 
to the world. Most of these museums occupy rooms or other 
space in their parent companies’ office buildings or plants; 
but a few of them have their own structures on company 
grounds. They preserve systematic reference collections, and 
put up instructive exhibits for employees and visitors to see. 
They are managed sometimes by engineering departments, 
sometimes by advertising departments, sometimes as separate 
units. Although all of them are not important as yet, many 
have become indispensable arms of their companies. 

“Museum-making activity has appeared throughout the 
ranks of business. There are museums in companies at the 
top in their fields, including some of the greatest industrial 
and financial corporations of the country; and there are mu- 
seums in small and little-known concerns.” 

Although company museums are not all of recent origin— 
the oldest dating from last century—the movement they repre- 
sent is only now gaining headway and promising to spread. 
“Hundreds, even thousands, of company museums will be 
needed,” says the book, “to piece together the vast record of 
industry and commerce. Now that World War II has over- 
turned the business world, as well as the geographic world, 
there is infinitely more of history that companies are making 
and that companies alone can adequately record. Only through 
specialized collecting in many different lines can the story be 
put down fully enough to be clear for the reading of genera- 
tions to come. War activities naturally hold museum work in 
abeyance for the present; but even now many companies are 
forming museum projects. After the war there is likely to be 
a veritable burst of museum-making in the money-making 
world.” 


The study has been supported by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York through a grant for field work and publication. 
Mr. Coleman was assisted in its preparation by Mr. Carl C. 
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Curtiss, who visited museums in 1942 and gathered material 
for the descriptive directory of company museums in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada that forms the appendix. 

The book contains chapters on the purposes, management, 
and quarters of company museums, and on their methods in 
collecting, exhibition, and interpretation, besides the opening 
chapter in which some of the principal company museums are 
described. It has 174 pages and 18 halftone illustrations, and 
is fully indexed. The publisher is the American Association 
of Museums; the price, $2.50, or $2.00 to association members. 





The Quarterly, of the Midwest Museums Conference of the 
American Association of Museums, for July, 1943, contains 
extremely entertaining reports from 39 institutions in six 
states. The informal nature of these reports, many of them 
seasoned with delightful bits of humor, makes The Quarterly 
a welcome guest. 

Michigan is represented by Robert T. Hatt, Edward T. 
Boardman, and Richard S. Davis, all of Cranbrook Institute 
of Science, Bloomfield Hills; Frank A. Almy, Hackley Art 
Gallery, Muskegon; Lena Van Genderen, Chamberlain Memo- 
rial Museum, Three Oaks; Helen J. Copley, Detroit Board of 
Education; Clyde H. Burroughs, Detroit Institute of Arts; 
Louisa Butler, Detroit Historical Museum. 

Dr. Carl E. Guthe of the University of Michigan Museums, 
Ann Arbor, is President of the Midwest Museums Conference 
and edits The Quarterly, which is issued in mimeographed 
form and can be obtained on application to the editor. 





Among the contributors to the State Historical Museum at 
Lansing during 1943 are the following, with note of their 
gifts: 

Mrs. Mary E. Brockway, Grand Rapids—Doll cradle, book 
marks, glass mug, Confederate money. 
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Mr. Wilber M. Brucker, Detroit—-His first army uniform in 
World War I. 

Mrs. K. Diggins, Hartford—U. S. Army uniform of World War 
I; key wind watch, and antique dishes. 

Walter W. Frantz, Jr., Lansing—Horn chair made in 1890. 

Mr. Frank Gernaey, Detroit—Velocipede made about 1875, and . 
fire alarm key used in early Detroit. 

Mrs. J. Hinman, Battle Creek—Civil War broadside, 3 vol- 
umes Casey’s Infantry Tactics, and Civil War newspapers 
from Capt. C. Byington. 

Miss Mary L. Hulbert, Seattle, Washington—Black silk jacket 
worn by her mother, who was married in Fort Mackinac 
chapel and whose body is interred in the cemetery back of 
the Fort. . 

Mrs. A. T. Ingalls, Leslie—Two mustache cups. 

Miss A. Lynch, Sault Ste. Marie—Leather riding boots and 
crops. we 

Mr. Floyd Randall, Lansing—Walnut cradle made by Major 
Chubb of Chubb’s Corners, Livingston County, and used in 
the Randall family for three generations. 

Miss Carrie M. Sheldon, Bristol, Ind.—Banner and torch used 
in a parade in Niles, Michigan, during Lincoln’s first cam- 
paign for President, by Harriet Meacham Sheldon, whose 
brother, Hiram Meacham, organized a group of Wide-a- 
Wakes. 

Mrs. Susan B. Stebbins Stark Estate, Lansing—Collection of 
glass canes, candle lantern, spoon mold, six hand-made 
matches. (These matches are 5 inches long, have heads on 
both ends, and are about 80 years old). 

Mr. Jerry Shimmer, Lansing—String of Indian beads. 

Toledo Art Museum, Toledo, Ohio—Marble statue illustrating 
the classic story of the maiden who was pursued and finally 
turned into a tree to escape her pursuer. 

Mrs. Charles E. Tygh, Jackson—Civil War sword carried by 
Z. Russell Wright, member Co. Y, Merrill’s Horse, West Va., 
also a pill machine used by Dr. Rufus Wright (father of Z. 
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Russell Wright) in his drug store, 54 Broadway, N. Y., about 
1812. 

Mrs. E. A. Wall, Lansing—Water pitcher bought by F. J. 
Cooley from the first shipment of crockery in Lansing in 1838. 


The log house on the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, where Longfellow’s poem Hiawatha was born, is 
finally to be rescued from oblivion after a century of neglect. 

The significance of this building in the literary background 
of America was first pointed out in a recent book entitled 
Schoolcraft-Longfellow-Hiawatha, by Chase S. Osborn, former 
Governor of Michigan, and his daughter, Stellanova Osborn. 

Since then the Osborns have enlisted the interest of Captain 
Chester W. Willett, President of the Great Lakes Towing 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, and President Willett is arrang- 
ing for the gift of this building to the City of Sault Ste. Marie 
by the Great Lakes Towing Company. At present the inter- 
esting structure is serving as a lumber storehouse on their 
property at the Sault. 

The oldest building on Lake Superior, and the home of the 
first English settler at Sault Ste. Marie, part of this log house 
was erected in 1815 to replace one burned during the War 
of 1812. This was the home of the Pocahontas of the Ojibways, 
Susan Johnston—Ozhaw-guscoday-wayquay—where she afford- 
ed hospitality and valuable assistance to Lewis Cass .on his 
memorable expedition of 1820. An extension built in 1823 is 
largely what remains. 

Its connection with the epic of Hiawatha began in 1822, 
when Henry Rowe Schoolcraft arrived in the Sault as Indian 
Agent; took up his residence with the Johnston family; mar- 
ried the cultured, beautiful half-breed, Jane Johnston; and 
discovered that-his wife’s mother’s tribe had a rich inheritance 
of oral literature. It was Schoolcraft’s poetic appreciation of 
these Manabozho and other Indian legends, and his painstak- 
ing gathering and-recording of them, that provided for Long- 
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fellow the material out of which Hiawatha was woven. In 
this log house Schoolcraft’s collection began and was carried 
far toward completion. 

Later occupants of the building covered the logs with clap- 
boarding. This may facilitate its removal to a new site, with 
an unobscured outlook on the St. Marys River, on a property 
given to the City of Sault Ste. Marie ‘by Governor Osborn 
some years ago. There it will be restored and maintained as a 
national literary shrine and historic landmark in the Hia- 
watha country. 





Restoration of the historic Early House on Mackinac Island 
as a memorial to Dr. William Beaumont has been assured by 
the passage of the property from private hands to the Mack- 
inac Island State Park Commission. 

It was in the Early House, then forming part of the retail 
store of John Jacob Astor’s American Fur Company, that 
Alexis St. Martin, a young French-Canadian voyageur, was 
wounded accidentally in the abdomen with a shotgun, June 6, 
1822. This enabled Dr. Beaumont, then post surgeon at old 
Fort Mackinac, to make his famous experiments and obser- 
vations “through a stomach hole,” which, in the words of a 
bronze tablet erected at Fort Mackinac years ago by the Upper 
Peninsula and Michigan State Medical Societies, “brought 
fame to himself and honour to American medicine.” Dr. Beau- 
mont cleared up much of the mystery that previously had ex- 
isted regarding the process of digestion. 

Purchase and restoration of the Early House long has been 
a project of both the Mackinac Island State Park Commission 
and the Michigan State Medical Society. An option on the 
property was obtained some time ago by W. F. Doyle, chair- 
man of the Commission, but for a time it appeared that the 
option would have to lapse because funds were lacking with 
which to complete the deal. Then Dr. A. W. Lescohier, presi- 
dent of Parke, Davis & Company, of Detroit, one of America’s 
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leading pharmaceutical concerns, advised Mr. Doyle that his 
board of directors had voted sufficient funds not only to pur- 
chase the Early House but also to restore it to its 1822 condi- 
tion. Completion of the purchase has been accomplished. 

Before work on the house is begun, the State Park Com- 
mission will seek the advice of the Michigan State Medical 
Society committee which has been working on the project. 
Chairman of this committee is Dr. Frederick A. Coller, of the 
University of Michigan. Records of the American Fur Com- 
pany and the War Department will be checked carefully to 
the end that the restored building may be exactly as it was 
in 1822, when Mackinac Island was in its heyday as metropolis 
of the American fur trade. The National Park Survey, with 
headquarters in Washington, which undertakes to correlate 
and assist with historic restorations throughout the country 
will also be consulted. 

“We want to get the work done promptly,” Mr. Doyle said, 
“but the most important thing is to get it done right.” 

The Early House project is one of the major steps in the 
Island restoration program instituted in 1940 by the Mackinac 
Island State Park Commission and the City of Mackinac Is- 
land. Restored in 1943 were the offices and warehouses of the 
American Fur Company and the former residence of Robert 
Stuart, resident manager for John Jacob Astor from 1819 to 
1835 and later one of Michigan’s first state treasurers. 

The residence of Dr. Beaumont was in the east end of the 
officers’ quarters building, a whitewashed stone structure with- 
in the Fort Mackinac enclosure. With the other Fort buildings 
and most of the land of Mackinac Island it was turned over to 
the State following the abandonment of Fort Mackinac as a 
military post in 1895. 
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MICHIGAN DAUGHTERS MARK HISTORIC SPOTS 


(From the National Historical Magazine pubished by The National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, Memorial Continental 
Hall, Washington, D. C.) 


LGONQUIN Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
A tion, of the twin cities of St. Joseph and Benton Harbor, 
take their name from the Indians who roamed the region of 
the Great Lakes when the white man first looked upon this 
rich land and blue water. In the last year, to help preserve 
the memory of these, their namesakes, Algonquin has placed 
three properly inscribed boulders on spots associated with 
these Red Men and their early white neighbors. 

Hunters and others, tramping through the woods around 
the lower end of Lake Michigan, have stopped to look and 
wonder at certain odd-shaped trees, unmistakably bent by 
human hands and not by nature. Extensive research, chiefly 
by Raymond E. Jansen of Chicago and Northwestern Univer- 
sities, has shown it was the custom of the Indians in this lo- 
cality to bend young trees to mark the trail between the vil- 
lage or camping ground and the landing place on lake or river ; 
they were weighted with stones or bound by thongs until they 
assumed a right angled position. A broken line of these trees 
still exists in southern Illinois, between the site of an old In- 
dian village and the shore at Evanston. 

One of these, preserved and marked by the Daughters, stands 
in the Evanston Park. A perfect specimen of these trees, near 
Bridgman, bent before the Indians gave up their tribal life a 
hundred years ago, has been marked by an explaining boulder 
placed by Algonquin. Where it once pointed the Red Man to 
the gap in the hills that led to the canoe landing beyond, it 
now points the tourist or summer visitor to Weko Beach. 

When LaSalle in 1680, gave up his long watch across the 
water for the Griffin, that never came, and started to lead 
his little band overland, back to their friends in the East, he 
found a discernible trail leading across the peninsula to what 
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is now Detroit. Later this became known as the St. Joseph 
Trail and still later the Territorial Road. Now, paved, leveled 
and evened, U. 8. 12 travels nearly the same route. The early 
settlers as far east as Kalamazoo followed this trail to their 
nearest harbor at St. Joseph. Eagerly they watched for a 
certain cottonwood tree, standing out amid the scrub oak and 
pine, which would tell them they were in the right way and 
nearing the end of their journey. In fact the old cottonwood 
practically marks the end of the Territorial Road so far as 
we can find now, for, from then on, it seemed to be no longer 
a fixed line but moved with time and conditions. When the 
boat landing and little settlement of St. Joseph was on the 
low land on the north bank of St. Joseph River, the traveler 
turned right near the big tree to take a gentler slope into the 
valley. In this way he had to cross Ox Creek and the Paw 
Paw. When the village and pier moved to the hills on the 
south side of the river a ferry was installed making a direct 
route across—this route could always be followed when the 
ice was frozen hard enough. This ferry was soon abandoned 
because the swamp leading to the ferry landing was often 
flooded, and a bridge was built further up the river where an 
island permitted shorter spans. The panting oxen took half 
a day to drag the wagons through the sand or mud from the 
site of Benton Harbor, on the east side of the river, to the 
harbor. The great trucks loaded with fruit from the market 
and starting out on their journey of a thousand miles, cover 
the distance between the cities in five or ten minutes. All 
these changes the Old Cottonwood has watched. It also served 
as a surveyor’s mark, and many old deeds bear its name. The 
deeply cut boulder the Daughters placed at its feet should 
recall a long and useful life after the old tree has gone the 
way of its kind. 

The Potawattomies, a branch of the Algonquins, claimed 
the land of Berrien County when the white man first came. 
Near Fort St. Joseph was the village ruled by the good chief 
Pokagon, the elder. He was a faithful Christian, convert of 
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the Jesuit Fathers. Largely with his own hands he built a log 
church. From his lands he set aside a beautiful spot on a high 
point overlooking a bend in the river for burial of his Chris- 
tian people. To mark the place, he set, in 1807, a huge oaken 
cross, fifteen feet high. The good, old chief, his son, also known 
as Old Chief Pokagon, his village and his way of life have 
long passed away, but the old cross still stands, rugged and 
firm. Most impressive ceremonies marked the dedication of 
the huge boulder the Daughters placed here. 

Berrien County, fortunate in beauty, is rich also ir history, 
having been known by the white man since 1679. It is the 
plan of Algonquin, as soon as this war is over, to mark many 
more of these historic places. 


FAY T. DUNNINGTON, 
Chapter Historian 1942. 





HOUSE AND SENATE CLUB SONG 
Tune to “Michigan, My Michigan” 


From lofty dune and wave-beat shore, 
Michigan, My Michigan. 

Old Lansing calls us to her door, 
Michigan, My Michigan. 

From Village, Town and country-side, 

The city’s flow of human-tide, 

Our hearts together beat with pride, 
Michigan, My Michigan. 


Our friendships formed and cherished here, 
Michigan, My Michigan. 
Now radiate a world of cheer, 
Michigan, My Michigan. 
Our programs packed with sunny smiles, 
The Session’s longest hours beguile, 
There’s sunshine with us all the while, 
Michigan, My Michigan. 


Lillian S. Pomeroy. 
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DOCUMENTS AND IMPRINTS 


HAT is a “document?” According to a publication of 
the Yale University Library, “A document is any piece 
of paper with marks on it which make sense.” 
What’s your answer? 





A mimeographed preliminary checklist (105 pages) of the 
records of the War Department Claims Board, 1918-1922, has 
been compiled by Dr. Stuart Portner and Victor Gondos, Jr., 
and issued by the National Archives at Washington, D. C. 
Here for this period are the records of the predecessor agen- 
cies of the Board, namely, the Board of Contract Adjustment 
and the Board of Appraisers. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN IMPRINTS 


Resumption of editing and publication of the field notes of 
the WPA’s American Imprints Inventory is anounced by the 
Bibliograpical Society of America, with aid of a grant by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The Society has named, on a com- 
mittee to supervise the project, Clarence S. Brigham, director 
of the American Antiquarian Society; Julian P. Boyd, libra- 
rian of Princeton University; R. W. G. Vail, librarian of the 
New York State Library, and Thomas W. Streeter, president 
of the Bibliographical Society of America, who will act as 
chairman. 

The Committee has appointed Douglas C. McMurtrie, former 
national editor of the American Imprints Inventory, as editor- 
in-chief. The staff will work at the Newberry Library, Chicago, 
in quarters generously provided by that institution. 

The project has the full cooperation of the Library of Con- 
gress, which owns the files of the American Imprints Inven- 
tory, which are now housed in the building of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, at Madison, Wisconsin. 
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The available field notes provide a record of books, pam- 
phlets and broadsides printed in all states through 1876 and 
in eight western states through 1890. Present emphasis in 
editing, however, will be on the earlier imprints of the sev- 
eral states. 

At a recent meeting of the supervising committee in New 
York City, it was decided to complete first a bibliography of 
Rhode Island imprints through 1800, to be followed by bib- 
liographies of South Carolina imprints through 1800, of Ar- 
kansas imprints through 1876, and of imprints of North and 
South Dakota through 1890. 

It is understood the lists edited by the project will be issued 
as printed clothbound volumes, and will be offered for sub- 
scription to individual volumes or to the series. The title of 
the publications will be Bibliography of American Imprints. 
The address of the project is 60 West Walton Place, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 





WHAT DID JOHN PAUL JONES REALLY SAY? 


ID John Paul Jones say, “I have not yet begun to 
D fight?” Or did he use stronger language, “Hell no! I 
haven’t started yet,” a possibility Dr. M. M. Quaife suggests, 
in a letter published in the December 1942 issue of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, in which he takes to task Pro- 
fessor Charles Lee Lewis of the Department of English and 
History at the U. S. Naval Academy, for accepting the milder 
version “I do not dream of surrendering but I am determined 
to make you strike.” 

Says Dr. Quaife, “No shorthand reporter or sound recording 
device preserved the record of the progress of the battle, and 
we will never know the precise answer which Jones returned 
to Captain Pearson’s inquiry whether he had offered to sur- 
render. The two first-hand witnesses to the matter are the 
two commanders who themselves conducted the dialogue and 
each of whom within a few days prepared a detailed report of 
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the battle. Captain Pearson, however, eliminated himself from 
consideration by his statement that he heard no reply. Jones 
records merely that he replied, ‘in the most determined nega- 
tive.’ 
This suggests to Dr. Quaife that what Jones really said 
“might have been something even more profane and pungent.” 
Dr. Quaife states that seven years after the famous battle 
which took place October 3, 1779, Jones prepared a narrative 
for the eye of Louis XVI, in which he reported his answer 
in terms which Professor Lewis translates as “I do not dream 
of surrendering but I am determined to make you strike.” But, 
says Dr. Quaife, “Men in the heart of battle, with their very 
existence at stake, do not retain the niceties of manners or of 
speech which they exhibit at a royal court. Even General 
Washington is reported to have burst into fluent profanity at 
Monmouth. John Paul Jones was both a terrible fighter and 
a master of pungent English. The actual words of his reply 
to Captain Pearson, even if remembered in 1786, would prob- 


ably have been unseemly in a narrative addressed to the King 
of France.” 


Professor Lewis replies to Dr. Quaife in a letter printed 
immediately following Dr. Quaife’s letter, which does credit 
to the Professor’s sense of humor, and gives the reader the 
impression that the Professor knows his history too, and is 
not unfamiliar with the accepted canons of historical criti- 
cism. 


JAPS vs. CHINESE 


HODE ISLAND HISTORY, quarterly publication of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society (Providence), 
recently printed the following: 


COMMODORE PERRY OPENS JAPAN 


Matthew Calbraith Perry was born in Rhode Island in 1794. 
His family is a famous one in the annals of the navy, he and 
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his brothers having followed in their father’s footsteps. While 
the career of Matthew Perry was less spectacular than that 
of his famous brother, Oliver Hazard, his services were cer- 
tainly as great. He served in the War of 1812, and the Mexi- 
can War, fought pirates and slave-traders on the African 
coast and in the West Indies and opened Japan to Western 
trade. This last exploit contributed the most to his fame. 

Japan had been closed to the Western world since 1638 
when the Portuguese were expelled. Only Holland had suc- 
ceeded in maintaining trade relations, but even her traders 
were allowed entry in only one port, Nagasaki, where they 
were treated almost like prisoners. All other attempts to 
enter Japan, including three American expeditions earlier in 
the 19th century, had ended in dismal failure. 

Perry set out for Japan in 1852, with only four ships (two 
of which were steamers) and little hope of success. It was 
his courage, patience and understanding of the Japanese, that 
saved the day. Adopting the ceremonial of the Japanese, he 
made it known that he was a very high officer of the United 
States government and that he would present President Fill- 
more’s letter only to a special emissary of the Emperor. No 
one else could catch even a glimpse of him. The Japanese 
finally acceded to Perry’s demands and received him with great 
ceremony, July 14, 1853, at Gori-hama. 

The following year, returning with a larger squadron, he 
was able to arrange the first treaty between Japan and a 
Western nation. 

An exhibition of pictures and objects relating to Perry and 
the Japanese expedition is now on display at the R. I. Histori- 
cal Society. It includes a facsimile of the treaty mentioned 
and a series of prints, some of which are reproduced in this 
issue.—A. V. H. 





In a recent issue of the Bulletin of the California State 
Society Sons of the Revolution (Los Angeles), Charles Rich- 
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ardson, Jr., presentS an interesting contrast of Japan and 
China. Of Japan he says: 

“The Japanese have adopted everything worthwhile which 
they possess from others. Their language, method of writing, 
and such sound religion and philosophy as they have, were 
taken largely from the Chinese. The British and the Dutch 
taught them how to build and navigate their ships, and the 
business men of the United States sent over our experts and 
built their factories for them and supplied practically all of 
the materials used in their construction. 

“The only religion of Japanese origin is known as Shinto- 
ism, which teaches that the Japanese constitute the only su- 
perior race of people; that a/l persons in the world were 
created for the express purpose of being the slaves and the 
servants of the Mikado, who is not merely ‘Hirohito,’ but is 
the direct descendant of the Sun Goddess; that all of the re- 
sources and riches in the world were created for the express 
purpose of adding grandeur and glory to the Mikadoan Em- 


pire! The following words from a current Shinto hymn will 
be informative: 


Hereafter Japan shall command foreign powers, mark it well 
all of you! 

Hitherto they have been called Japan and foreign lands; 

Hereafter there shall be naught but Japan! 


“The present totalitarianism and ruthless aggression is not 
new in Japan. It dates back hundreds of years. As far back 
as 1592 Hideyoshi enunciated a plan for the conquest of Ko- 
rea, Manchuria, China, and the Philippines, and that plan is 
the basis of the present-day aggressions.” 

For a brief analysis of the character of the Chinese people, 
Mr. Richardson quotes Sir Robert Hart in his book, The East- 
ern Question, as follows: 

“They [The Chinese] are well-behaved; law-abiding; intelli- 
gent; economical; and industrious; they have a keen sense of 
humor; they can learn anything and do anything; they are 
punctiliously polite; they worship talent, and they believe in 
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right-so firmly that they scorn to think that it requires to be 
supported or enforced by might; fhey delight in literature, 
and everywhere they have their little clubs or coteries for dis- 
cussing each other’s essays and verses; they possess, and they 
practice, an admirable system, of ethics, and they are generous, 
charitable and fond of good works; they never forget a favor, 
and they make a rich return for kindness; and though they 
know that money will buy a service, a man must be far more 
than wealthy in order to gain public esteem and respect; they 
are practical, teachable, and wonderfully gifted with common 
sense; they are excellent artisans; reliable workmen; and of a 
good faith in their commercial dealings, which has always 
evoked the admiration of everyone; in no country, has honor 
thy father and thy mother been so religiously obeyed, or so 
fully and without exception given effect to, and this is in fact 
the key-note of their family, social, official and national life, 
and because it is so, their days have been, and will continue to 


be, long in the land God has given them.” 


OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 
June 29, 1943 
TO: The Chairmen of County Councils 
SUBJECT: COLLECTION OF WAR RECORDS 


Several months ago, the Michigan Historical Commission, a 
statutory State agency, was designated as the official collector 
of war records for the State of Michigan. 

In carrying out this assignment, the Commission has re- 
quested and been promised the assistance of the Michigan 
Office of Civilian Defense and county and municipal councils. 

A joint plan of operation has been worked out, and has been’ 
set forth in a printed booklet, a copy of which is attached. 
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That plan, as stated on Page 5, calls for the appointment by 
the County Defense Council of every county in Michigan of a 
Director of Records Collecting to take charge of the work 
with the assistance of such committees as he may find neces- 
sary. 

Accordingly, I am requesting you to appoint such a Director 
of Records Collecting for your county, and to give him all 
available assistance in carrying out this worthy program. If 
you need assistance in selecting a qualified person, please com- 
municate with Dr. George N. Fuller, Executive Secretary, 
Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan, who 
will be able to suggest some persons to you. 

After you have appointed your Director of Records Collect- 
ing, please notify this office, and send a copy of your letter to 
Dr. Fuller at the above address. Your Director will then re- 
ceive a quantity of the “War Records” booklet which gives all 
the information necessary to get this program under way. 

Michigan is making an enviable record in this war, one of 
which we may all be proud. We owe it to ourselves, our State 
and to succeeding generations to make sure that that record 
is preserved. This program will make such preservation a 
reality. 

Yours very truly, 
DONALD S. LEONARD, 
Director. 





HISTORICAL ITEMS IN MICHIGAN NEWSPAPERS, 
JULY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 1, 1943 


Adrian Daily Telegram—July 7, Cadmus Presbyterian Church 
observes centennial; July 23, old time threshing machine used 
by Friends Church in “Dynamic Kernels” project. 

Albion Evening Recorder—Sept. 24, 50th year of the automo- 
bile. 


Allegan News—July 23, Brief History of Allegan City and 
County. 
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Arenac County Independent—Series “Do You Remember?” 
continued. 

Athens Times—July 14, Factoryville Bible Church celebrates 
50th anniversary. 

Battle Creek Enquirer-News—Sept. 5, Mrs. Burritt Hamilton 
(Biographical sketch) 

Charlotte Republican—July 16, Charles A. Weissert, new 
President of State Historical Commission. 

Cheboygan Observer—Aug. 27, Review of Summer number 
Michigan History Magazine. 

Chesaning Argus—Sept. 2, Early history of Chesaning. 

Decatur Republican—Series “Early Pioneers of Van Buren 
County” continued; Civil War Diary of Capt. Charles B. 
Haydon (continued). 

Detroit Labor News—Aug. 13, University of Michigan receives 
minutes of the Mich. Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

Detroit News—July 24, editorial comment on Detroit’s birth- 
day. 

Elk Rapids Progress—July 22, Series “Early History of An- 
trim County” continued; Aug. 6, Early history of Antrim 
County. 

Escanaba Daily Press—July 24, History of Delta County’s 
Court House; Series “Early Escanaba Days” continued. 
Frankenmuth News—Series “Yesterday In Frankenmuth” 

continued. 

Grand Rapids Herald—July 4, “Fourth of July in Grand 
Rapids in Era of Bustles and Beards.” 

Hastings Banner—July 8, Charles A. Weissert new President 
of the State Historical Commission. 

Hillsdale News-—Aug. 10, Historical Commission collecting 
war records. 

Holland Evening Sentinel—July 9, History of Fennville Meth- 
odist Church. 

Holly Herald—Sept. 24, Plans to buy Governor Wisner home 
for County Museum. 
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Houghton Mining Gazette—July 23, History of the “Old Cen- 
tral” Mine. ’ 

Ironwood Times—Sept. 15, “The Romance of a Log,” by R. B. 
Trout. 

Isabella County Times-News—July 29, “Half-Way,” old land- 
mark in Rosebush being razed. 

Ithaca Gratiot Co. Herald—Aug. 27, Early history of Breck- 
enridge School. 

Jackson Citizen-Patriot—July 4, Fourth of July in Jackson 
fifty years ago; July 18, 100th anniversary of Hillsdale 
Presbyterian Church; July 25, New Series by Ed. F. Smith, 
“Well, Anyhow,” reminiscences of early Jackson. 

Kalamazoo Gazette—Series “Interesting Homes in and 
Around Kalamazoo” continued; July 30, Henry Ford: From 
Flivers to Bombers in 80 years; August 19, Story of “Poor 
House” that pr stn Will Carleton’s famous poem; Aug. 
23, Review of Symmer number Michigan History Magazine. 

Lansing State Journal—Aug. 8, Park at Thornapple Lake 
(Indian Landing) once occupied by Potawatomi Indians. 

Indington News—Aug. 2, “This ’n’ That from History” by 
Agnes MacLaren. 

Marquette Mining Journal—Aug. 4, L. A. Chase and Stanley 
Newton represent Michigan at North Shore Historical as- 
sembly; Lake Superior history being written. 

Menominee Herald-Leader—Aug. 21, Series “Ye Town Crier” 
continued; Sept. 17, 80th anniversary of the Menomince 
Herald. 

Michigan Times—Sept. 24, A visit with former Governor Chase 
S. Osborn. 

Milford Times—Sept. 24, Plans to buy Governor Wisner home | 
for County Museum. 

Muskegon Chronicle—Aug. 21, Hotel Shelby, historical land- 
mark, razed; Aug. 26, Picture of first white child born in 
Muskegon County presented to Museum. 

Niles Star—Sept. 4, Brief history of various churches in Niles. 
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Owosso Argus-Press—July 30, Indian Legend about historic 
oak tree, Owosso. : 

Paw ‘Paw Courier-Northerner—July 9, Charles A. Weissert, 
new president of State Historical Commission ; Sept. 24, One- 
hundredth anniversary of Presbyterian Church. 

Pontiac Press—Sept. 24, Description of Governor Wisner home 
(Illustrated). 

Port Huron Times-Herald—Series “In the Good Old Days” 
continued. 

Portland Review-Observer—July 6, Biographical sketch of Dr. 
Herman C. Bumpus, formerly of Olivet College. 

Sault Ste. Marie News—Series “Chase S. Osborn’s Corner” 
continued; July 10, Record of first boats through the locks 
(Illustrated) ; July 12, History of the John Johnston Home, 
second oldest home in the Old Northwest; August 10, Census 
of sawmills in the Upper Peninsula; August 11, Old John- 
ston Home, built in 1794, to be restored; Aug. 26, Review of 
Summer number Michigan History Magazine. 

South Haven Tribune—July 2, Centennial of Hudson Baptist 
Church; August 30, 1948, Service edition, World War II. 
Utica Sentinel—July 9, 90th anniversary of Waldenburg Im- 
manuel Church; July 23, Early German settlers in Utica. 





SELECTED ARTICLES FROM OUR EXCHANGES 


American Archivist, July, 1943: “The Relationship between 
Archival Agencies and Libraries,” by Randolph W. Church; 
“Current Aspects of Records Administration,” by a group of 
writers. 

American Historical Review, July, 1948: “What is Still 
Living in the Political Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson,” by 
Carl Becker; “The Collection of World War I Material in the 
States,” by Lester J. Cappon. 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly, June, 1943: “The Arkansas 
Council of Defense in the First World War,” by Austin L. 
Venable; “Possibilities for the Archeologist and Historian in 
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Kastern Arkansas,” by Dr. and Mrs. T. L. Hodges; “Letters 
of an Arkansas Confederate Soldier.” 

Canadian Historical Review, June, 1943: “Relations of Can- 
ada and the United States,” by J. B. Brebner and R. G. Trot- 
ter; “Historical Novels of 1942,” by Charles Clay. 

Colorado Magazine, July, 1948: “The Visit of General 
Grant’s Party to Georgetown and Central City in 1868.” 

Illinois State Historical Society Journal, June, 1943: “Ab- 
raham Lincoln and the Illinois Central Railroad, 1857-1860,” 
by Charles LeRoy Brown. 

Indiana Magazine of History, June, 1943: “Indiana and Its 
History,” by William O. Lynch; “The Boundary and Juris- 
dictional Problems of the Ohio River,” by Eugene O. Porter; 
“The Lincoln Collector,” by Paul M. Angle. 

Indiana History Bulletin, May, 1943: “The War: Govern- 
ments Without a Country;” “War History Work’—/June: 
“County War Time Agencies.” 

Iowa Journal of History and Politics, July, 1943: “Towa 
State Department of Agriculture: Its Administration,” by 
George Wilson Willoughby; “Women of North Tama,” by 
Janette Stevenson Murray. 

Annals of Iowa, April, 1948: “Iowa Pioneer Lawmakers 
Reminisce;” “Frontier War Problems” (Letters of Samuel 
Ryan Curtis) ; “Looking to Iowa’s Centennial” (1946)—July: 
“160th Anniversary of Des Moines,” by a group of writers. 

The Palimpsest (Iowa), June, 1943: “Boyhood at Fort 
Dodge,” by Harold D. Peterson ;—July: “Diamond Jo” by 
William J. Petersen. 

Kansas Historical Quarterly, May, 1948: “The Emigrant 
Aid Company Parties of 1854,” by Louise Barry. 

Kentucky State Historical Society, Register, July, 1943: “A 
Sketch and Bibliography of the Kentucky Historical Society 
1836-1943,” by Willard Rouse Jillson. 

The Filson Club Historical Quarterly (Kentucky), July, 
1943: “Delia Webster and Calvin Fairbank Underground Rail- 
road Agents,” by J. Winston Coleman, Jr; “Steamboats at 
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Louisville and on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers,” by Arthur 
E. Hopkins; “Concerning a Recently Published Supplemental 
Check List of Kentucky Imprints, 1788-1820” by Douglas C. 
McMurtrie; “List of the Filson Club Publications.” 

Louisiana Historical Quarterly, April, 1948: “Louisiana, 
Pioneer in the Regulation of Pharmacy,” by David L. Cowen; 
“The Banks Expedition of 1862,” by George Winston Smith.— 
July: “Colonial Forts of Louisiana,” by H. M. Favrot; “Sarah 
Bernhardt in New Orleans,” by J. S. Kendall; “Louisiana in 
the Spanish-American War, 1898-1899,” (document edited by 
Walter Prichard). 

Michigan Alumnus, Summer, 1948: “The Transformation of 
Rural Life in Michigan Since 1865,” by Willis Dunbar. 

Michigan Law Review, August, 1943: “Unreported Michigan 
Supreme Court Opinions, 1836-1843,” by Clark F. Norton. 

Mid-America: An Historical Review, July, 1943: “Lieutenant 
Armstrong’s Expedition to the Missouri River, 1790,” by Col- 
ton Storm; “El Rio Del Espiritu Santo,” by Jean Delanglez. 

Maryland Historical Magazine, June, 1943: “The Calvert- 
Stier Correspondence,” edited by William D. Hoyt, Jr: “Let- 
ters of Charles Carrolly, Barrister,” (continued). 

Minnesota History, June, 1943: “Chatfield: An Essay in 
Economic History,” by Margaret Snyder. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June, 1943: “The 
Oregon Country, 1810-1830: A Chapter in Territorial Expan- 
sion,” by Charles H. Ambler; “The National Park Service 
Program of Conservation for Areas and Structures of Nation- 
al Historical Significance,” by A. P. Stauffer and C. W. Porter. 

Missouri Historical Review, July, 1948: “Walt Whitman 
Visits St. Louis, 1870,” by Robert R. Hubach; “Missouri and 
the War,” by Juliet M. Gross. 

New Jersey, Quarterly Magazine, July, 1943: “The Nathaniel 
Greene Letters” (From the Ely Collection). 

New: Mexico Historical Review, July, 1948: “New Mexico 
and the Sectional Controversy, 1846-1861, TI,” by L. M. Gan- 
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away; “Report to Governor by Special Committee on Preser- 
vation of Records.” 

New York, Studies in History, 1948: “New York Historical 
Source Materials” (Part I. List of Proceedings of Board of 
Supervisors of Counties of New York State—Part II. Check 
List of the County Atlases of New York State). 

North Carolina Historical Review, July, 1943: “Leonidas 
Lafayette Polk and the North Carolina Department of Agri- 
culture, Part II,” by Stuart Noblin; “The Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America in Southern Reconstruction, 
1860-1880,” by Oliver S. Heckman; “Reconstruction Letters 
from North Carolina,” (Part IX, Letters to Benjamin Frank- 
lin Butler) continued, by James A. Padget. 


North Dakota Historical Quarterly, April, 1943: “Audobon’s 
Journey Up the Mississippi River, 1843,” by A. O. Stevens. 


Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, Museum 
Echoes, May, 1943: “How Can We Interest the People in Their 
Local History,” by Harlow Lindley.—July: “Sleuthing With 
the Archeologist.” 


Ohio State Archeological and Historical Quarterly, July- 
September, 1943: “‘Selective Index to The Sentinel of the 
North-Western Territory (1793-1796) ,” by Robert C. Wheeler ; 
“Background and Youth of the Seventh Ohio President” 
(Harding), by Ray B. Harris; “Outline of the Facts Related 
to the Burial Place of John Chapman” (Johnie Appleseed), by 
W. S. Roebuck. 


Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio, Quarterly Bulle- 
tin, July, 1943: “Fort Miami,” by F. Clever Bald; “Elisha 
Whittlesay and Maumee Land Speculation, 1834-1840,” by 
Harold E. Davis; “Navigation at the Fort of the Maumee 
Rapids, 1815-1845,” by Maurer Maurer. 

Chronicles of Oklahoma, June, 1943: “Early Day Railroad 
Building Operations in Western Oklahoma,” by Homer S. 
Chambers; “Dissolution of the Osage Reservation,” by Berlin 
B. Chapman; “Some Red Cross History,” by Fred S. Clinton. 
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Old-Time New England, April, 1943: “Ye Wooden Aqueduct 
of Olden Days,” by Herbert E. Fuller. 

Oregon Historical Quarterly, June, 1948: “Project of Com- 
munity History,” by Herndon Smith; “Oregon Geographic 
Names: Third Supplement,” by Lewis A. McArthur; “The 
Oregon Trail” (Winning Beekman Prize Essay), by Mary 
Patricia Rowe. 

Pacific Northwest Quarterly, July, 1943: “George Turner, 
Part I: The Background of a Statesman,” by C. O. Johnson; 
“The Appointment and Removal of Sidney Edgerton, First 
Governor of Montana Territory,” by W. T. Jackson. 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, July, 
1943: “Mediaeval Philadelphia,” by William Harbeson. 

The Salesianum, July, 1943: “War and Philosophy,” by the 
Rey. Victor E. Sleva. 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly, July, 1948: “Establish- 
ing the Texas Court of Appeals, 1875-1876,” by D. W. Ogletree ; 
“Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1876” (continued), edited 
by E. W. Winkler; “Life of General Don Manuel de Mier y 
Teran” (continued), by Ohland Morton. 

Tennessee Historical Quarterly, June, 1943: “The East-Ten- 
nessee Republicans in State and Nation, 1870-1900,” by Verton 
M. Queener; “Higher Education in the Tennessee-Kentucky 
Region a Century Ago,” by Henry L. Swint. 

Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, July, 1948: 
“Semi-Centennial of the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography,” by Clayton Torrence, editor (contains catalogue 
of the principal publications of the Virginia Historical Society 
1833-1943) ; “Some New Letters of Walter Savage Landor,” 
edited by J. B. Hubbell. 

West Virginia History, July, 1943: “Life of Brigadier Gen- 
eral John McCansland,” by James E. Brown. 

Wisconsin Magazine of History, June, 1948: “When the 
Chippewa Forks Were Driving Streams,” by Joe A. Moran; 
“The Melting Pot in Northeastern Wisconsin,” by Anton Jar- 
stad. 
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MICHIGAN’S GOLD STAR RECORD: WORLD WAR I 


(For the beginning of this series, see the Winter issue of the Magazine for 1943) 


SILAS BECKETT (2981992) Private, Company G, 4th Infantry, 3rd 
Division. Son of Silas Becket (address unknown). Born July 16, 1892, 
at Grand Haven. Inducted into U. S. military service June 24, 1918. 
Trained and was sent overseas to France where he was assigned to 
Company G, 4th Infantry, as a replacement. Served with the 3rd Regu- 
lars in the reserve of the 4th Army Corps during the St. Mihiel Opera- 
tions and in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he was killed in action 
Oct. 8, 1918, during the difficult advance upon Bois de Cunel. Residence 
at enlistment: Grand Haven, Ottawa County. 


JOSEPH S. BECKHARDT, Yeoman, Pay Clerk, U.S. Ship “Noord 
Brabant”, U.S. Navy. Son of Edward T. and Martha Jane Beckhardt, 
Hillsdale. Born March 29, 1888, at Hillsdale. Traveling Auditor for the 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit. Enlisted in U.S. Naval Auxiliary Re- 
serves August 29, 1916. Entered active service of the U.S. Naval Re- 
serve Forces January 28, 1918. Appointed Pay Clerk of the U.S. Ship, 
“Noord Brabant’, U.S. Navy. Died of dyphtheria April 18, 1918, at the 
Naval Hospital, Kingston Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Buried at Hillsdale. 
Residence at enlistment: Hillsdale, Hillsdale County. 


JAY EARL BEDUNAH, Private, 29th Company, 8th Battalion, 160th 
Depot Brigade. Son of Moses and Clara Ann Bedunah, Otsego. Born 
March 11, 1895, at Otsego. Laborer. Inducted into Camp Custer, 
August 26, 1918. Assigned to 29th Company, 8th Battalion, 160th Depot 
Brigade. Transferred to Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa., where he died 
October 12, 1918. Buried at Otsego. Residence at enlistment: Otsego, 
Allegan County. 


FRANK BEEBE (107504), Private, Company B, 5th Machine Gun 
Battalion, 2nd Division. Son of William and Clara Beebe, Bay City. 
Born Jan. 15, 1895, at Bay City. Single. Enlisted in U.S. military 
service July 19, 1917, and was assigned to Company B, 5th Machine 
Gun Battalion. Trained and was transported overseas with his unit. 
Served with the 2nd Regulars in France until he was killed in action 
Oct. 6, 1918, during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. Awarded Croix de 
Guerre for gallantry in action. Residence at enlistment: Bay City, Bay 
County. 


LE VERN BEEBE (2020445), Sergeant, Headquarters Company 338th 
Infantry, 85th Division. Son of Earl and Lillie Beebe, Holly. Born 
January 10, 1896, at’ Holly. Graduate of Holly High School. Book- 
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keeper. Inducted into Camp Custer September 5, 1917. Assigned to 
338th Infantry. Promoted to Corporal October 9, 1917, and to Sergeant 
November 21, 1917. Served in the Intelligence Section at Camp Custer 
and completed his course in Signal and Gas School after going overseas 
with the 85th Division. Died February 15, 1919, of acute nephritis 
while on his way to the port of embarkation. Residence at enlistment: 
Holly, Oakland County. 


ARTHUR GEHRING BEECHLEY (262215), Private, Company E, 
125th Infantry. Son of Henry G. Beechley, Flint, and Alvina Beechley 
(deceased). Born March 15, 1898, at Covington, Ky. Draftsman. 
Entered U.S. service May 10, 1917, at Fort Brady. Assigned to Com- 
pany E, 125th infantry, when the 32nd Division was organized from the 
Michigan and Wisconsin National Guard., Overseas with the 32nd Di- 
vision. Killed in action July 31, 1918, at Cierges in the Aisne-Marne 
Offensive. Residence at enlistment: Flint, Genesee County. 


WILLIAM EDGAR BEEMER (5602463), Private, U.S. Army. Son of 
Frank and Maude (Bond) Beemer, Mecosta. Born March 9, 1896, at 
Stanton. Farmer. Entered U.S. military service at Camp Eustis, Va., 
where he died of disease November 8, 1918. Buried at Entrican, Mont- 
calm County. Residence at enlistment: Mecosta County. 


OTTO E. BEGICK (3449311) Private, Company F, 27th Engineers. 
Son of Gustave and Pauline Begick, Bay City. Born February 15, 1894, 
at Bay City. Miner. Inducted into service June 14, 1918. Assigned 
for instruction and training to Engineers Corps at the Michigan College 
of Mines, Houghton. Assigned to Company F, 27th Engineers. Overseas 
September 1, 1918. Died of disease Oct. 24, 1918, at Field Hospital No. 
24, France. Residence at enlistment: Bay City, Bay County. 


CHARLES F. BEHM (2054238), Private, Company B, 18th Infantry, 
1st Division. Son of Henry C. Behm, Wyandotte and Minnie Behm 
(deceased). Born Sept. 15, 1889, at Wyandotte. Entered U.S. military 
service at Camp Custer May 27, 1918. Trained and was transported 
overseas to France with the 85th Division. Transferred as a replace- 
ment to Company B, 18th Infantry. Served with the 1st Regulars in 
the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he was killed in action Oct. 10, 
1918, during the difficult advance east of the Aire Valley against Fle- 
ville, Exermont, and the rough wooded country surrounding. Residence 
at enlistment: Wyandotte, Wayne County. 


HAROLD PAUL BEISWENGER, Students Army Training Corps, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Son of Jacob C. and Emma Beiswen- 
ger, Jackson. Born November 21, 1897, at Jackson. Student in the 
Medical School, University of Michigan. Inducted into U.S. service 
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October 1, 1918. Died at Ann Arbor, October 22, 1918. Buried in Wood- 
land Cemetery, Jackson. Residence at enlistment: Jackson, Jackson 
County. 


CHARLES MELVIN BELCHER, Private, 78th Company, 6th U.S. 
Marines, 2nd Division. Son of Charles H. (deceased) and Margaret 
Belcher, Port Huron. Born April 3, 1898, at Marysville. Accounting 
Clerk, Michigan Central Railway Company. Entered U.S. service at 
Paris Island, S.C. August 4, 1918. Assigned to 78th Company, 6th U.S. 
Marines. Overseas February, 1918. Served with the 2nd Division in 
the Aisne-Marne defensive when that division of Regulars was making 
its brilliant counter-attack June 4-July 9, 1918 upon the victorious Ger- 
man Army. Died in Hospital No. 22, Bordeaux, France, October 1, 1918, 
from wounds received in action. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, 
Wayne County. 


HERMAN BELISKE, Private, Truck Company No. 9, 23rd Engineers. 
Son of John and Augusta Beliske (both deceased). Born December 14, 
1894, at Detroit. City Fireman. Entered Camp Devens, Mass. February, 
1918. Assigned to the 23rd Engineers. Died at sea April 4, 1918. 
Buried at Woodmere Cemetery, Detroit. Residence at enlistment: De- 
troit, Wayne County. 


AURA H. BELK (2698705), Private, Battery A, 127th Field Artillery. 
Son of Fred and Mary Belk, Muskegon. Born March 15, 1891, at Sher- 
wood, Branch County. Farmer. Entered a Training Detachment at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, June 15, 1918. Transferred to 
Battery A, 127th Field Artillery, Fort Sill, Okla. Overseas. Died of 
disease October 18, 1918, in Belfast, Ireland. Residence at enlistment: 
Fruitland Township, Muskegon County. 


FRANK G. BELKNAP (2982063), Private, Company D, 4th Infantry, 
3rd Division. Son of Oscar C. Belknap (deceased) and Rose M. Belknap- 
Losey, Germfask, Schoolcraft County. Born in Rose City, Ogemaw 
County. Single. Inducted into U.S. military service June 24, 1918. 
Trained at Camp Custer with the 85th Division and was transported 
overseas to France for active service. Transferred as a replacement 
to Company D, 4th Infantry. Served with the 3rd Regulars in the 
reserve of the 4th Army Corps during the St. Mihiel operations and in 
the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he was killed in action Oct. 12, 1918, 
in the difficult advance against Bois de Cunel and Hill No. 299. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Grayling, Crawford County. 


ALEXANDER BELKO (2035615), Private, Company L, 113th Infan- 
try, 29th Division. Inducted into U.S. military service and was assigned 
to Company L, 113th Infantry. Served with his unit during the training 
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period until his death from disease Aug. 8, 1918. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Michigan. 


CARA BELL (2048115), Private, Company K, 16th Infantry, ist 
Division. Son of Peter and Louisa C. Bell, Deford. Born September 6, 
1890, at Ellington Township, Tuscola County. Painter. Married July 
3, 1911, at Ellington to Nellie Lyel who was born February 25, 1895, at 
Georgetown. Survived by a son, Herman D., born June 27, 1912. In- 
ducted into Camp Custer April 30, 1918. Assigned to Company B, 338th 
Infantry, 85th Division. Overseas, July, 1918. Transferred to Company 
K, 16th Infantry as a replacement. During the Meuse-Argonne Of- 
fensive the 1st Division relieved the 35th (Kansas-Missouri) Division 
and spent the 1st eleven days of October in fighting continuously against 
the most stubborn resistance of the best German troops. Fleville, 
Exermont and the rugged wooded country beyond were taken. During 
this advance Private Bell was killed in action October 4, 1918. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Deford, Tuscola County. 


GUY BELL, (2030201), Private, Company F, 28th Infantry, 1st Di- 
vision. Son of Edgar F. and Emma S. Bell, Hillsdale. Born June i, 
1892, at Hillsdale. Laborer. Married June 1914 at Hillsdale to Helen 
Perham who was born in 1898 at Coldwater. To this union were born 
two sons, Philo M., born in 1915 and Walter E., born in 1917. Private 
Bell was married a second time February 1918 at Camp Custer to Mrs. 
Pearl Loss. Inducted into Camp Custer February 9, 1918. Assigned 
to 19th Company, 5th Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade. Transferred 
overseas to France and was assigned to Company F, 28th Infantry. On 
April 25, 1918, the 1st Division took over the active Cantigny Sector 
near Montdidier. The capture of Cantigny was carried out partly for 
the local advantage to be gained by it but chiefly for the moral effect 
both upon friend and enemy, in showing what American troops would 
do in an independent offensive operation. The operation was well 
planned and successfully executed on the morning of May 28, 1918. In 
the fighting of this morning, May 28, Private Bell was killed in action. 
Residence at enlistment: Hillsdale, Hillsdale County. 


THOMAS HENRY BELL (117352), Corporal, 48rd Company, U.S. 
Marine Corps, 2nd Division. Born Jan. 19, 1893, at Turtle Creek, Penn- 
sylvania. Enlisted July 13, 1916, in the U.S. Marine Corps. At the 
outbreak of war Corporal Bell was serving in the 48rd Company, of 
the U.S. Marines in Cuba. Transferred May 30, 1917, to Philadelphia, 
Penn., where he was assigned to the Expeditionary Force for foreign 
service. Overseas July 3, 1917. Served with the 2nd Regulars in the 
Toulon Sector, Aisne Defensive and in the Chateau-Thierry Sector where 
he was killed in action June 14, 1918. Awarded the Croix de Guerre 
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for gallantry in action. Cited in General Orders for gallantry. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


FRANK W. BELLMAIER (2048890), Private, Company B, 139th 
Infantry, 35th Division. Son of Jacob and Louise (Smith) Bellmaier, 
St. Clair. Born March 25, 1893, in St. Clair County. Employee of the 
Diamond Crystal Salt Works, St. Clair. Married April 22, 1914, at 
River Rouge, to Charlotte Torango who was born October 8, 1893, at 
Ford City. Survived by a daughter Bernice, born January 6, 1915. 
Inducted into Camp Custer April 31, 1918. Assigned to 14th Company, 
160th Depot Brigade. Overseas July, 1918. Assigned to Company B, 
139th Infantry as a replacement. Served in this unit until the end 
of the war. Died of pneumonia January 27, 1919, in France. Residence 
at enlistment: St. Clair, St. Clair County. 


LEONARD J. BELLMAIER (2054118), Private, Company H, 7th 
Infantry, 3rd Division. Son of Jacob and Louise (Smith) Bellmaier, 
St. Clair. Born December 4, 1893, at St. Clair. Electrician. Inducted 
into Camp Custer May 26, 1918. Assigned to Company A, 337th Infantry, 
85th Division. Overseas with the 85th Division. Transferred to Com- 
pany H, 7th Infantry, with which unit he served until October 8, 1918, 


when he was wounded in action in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive during 
the 27 consecutive days of bitter fighting experienced by the 3rd Regu- 
lars in the capture of Bois de Cunel and Hill 299. Died October 13, 1918. 
Buried at St. Clair. Residence at enlistment: St. Clair, St. Clair County. 


MARTIN BELO (2029448), Private, Company C, 216th Engineers. Son 
of J. L. Belo, Utrecht, Holland. Born 1893 at Utrecht. Watchmaker. 
Inducted into Camp Custer December 28, 1917. Trained with the 216th 
Engineers. Assigned to Company C, 1st Engineers. Overseas via Camp 
Merritt, N. J. Killed in action July 22, 1918. Assigned by the War 
Department to Michigan. 


WILLIAM ALVIN BELOUNGA (263947), Sergeant, Company M, 
125th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Clement Belounga, Mackinac 
Island and Libbie Belounga (deceased). Born at Epoufette. Single. 
Entered U.S. military service June 22, 1917, in the Michigan National 
Guard. Assigned to Company M, 125th Infantry, in the reorganization 
of the National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Trained at Camp 
McArthur and was transported overseas with the Red Arrow Division. 
Served with the 32nd Division throughout its brilliant career in France 
where he was killed in action Oct. 8, 1918, in the bloody approach to the 
Kriemhilde Stellung prior to breaking through the famous Hindenburg 
Line. Residence at enlistment: Gould City, Mackinac County. 
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CLINTON H. BELT (2022539), Sergeant, 225th Military Police Com- 
pany. Son of Bert and Clara (Harris) Belt (both deceased). Born 
January 25, 1897, at Morris, Ill. Student. Entered Camp Custer No- 
vember 22, 1917. Assigned to Headquarters Company, 85th Division. 
Overseas. Died April 25, 1919, near Lyons, France, from broncho-pneu- 
monia. Residence at enlistment: Calumet, Houghton County. 


JOSEPH J. BENART (57781), Private, Company G, 28th Infantry, 1st 
Division. Entered U.S. military service in the Regular Army and was 
assigned to Company G, 28th Infantry for active duty. Overseas with 
the 1st Regulars with which unit he continued in service through its 
brilliant career in France. Died of disease Jan. 6, 1919, while his unit 
was serving in the Army of Occupation. Accredited by the War De- 
‘partment to Michigan. 


CHARLES H. BENDER (2023123), Corporal, Company B, 11th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion, 4th Division. Son of Henry Bender, Toledo, Ohio, 
and Mina (Picket) Bender-Mulvihill, Detroit. Born August 29, 1890, at 
Toledo, Ohio. Railway fireman. Married June 20, 1917, at Detroit, to 
Lola Flanders, who was born June 2, 1897, at Fremont. Inducted into 
Camp Custer, November 21, 1917. Assigned to Company F, 337th In- 


fantry, 85th Division. Sent to Camp Greene, N. C. where he was 
trained. Overseas to France. Transferred to Company B, 11th Machine 
Gun Battalion. Served with the 4th Regulars in the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive. Died August 4, 1918, from wounds received in action. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Boyne City, Charlevoix County. 


BERNARD ALBERT BENDLE, Private, 48th Company, 20th En- 
gineers. Son of Arthur B. and Ella M. (Penoyer) Bendle, Swartz Creek. 
Born August 21, 1895, at Swartz Creek. Farmer. Entered U. S. service 
in the American University, Washington, D.C. March 11, 1918. Assigned 
to Company C, 48rd Engineers. Overseas. Transferred to 48th Com- 
pany, 20th Engineers. Died Nov. 25, 1918, from injuries caused by being 
accidentally crushed by a wagon. Residence at enlistment: Swartz 
Creek, Genesee County. 


FRANK BENEDICT (2306018), Corporal, Company L, 125th Infantry. 
32nd Division. Son of Frank Benedict, Port Huron, and Elizabeth 
Benedict, St. Clair. Born December 10, 1895, at St. Clair. Riveter, 
Diamond Crystal Salt Works, St. Clair. Corporal Company C, 33rd 
Infantry, Michigan National Guard. Served on the Mexican Border 
1916-1917. Inducted into Camp Custer November 20, 1917. Assigned to 
Company L, 125th Infantry, then in training at Camp McArthur, Texas, 
Overseas with the 32nd Division, with which unit he served in the 
Haute-Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where he was 
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killed in action August 2, 1918, at Reddy Farm in the advance upon 
Fismes. Residence at enlistment: St. Clair, St. Clair County. 


JOHN OSCAR BENGRY, Seaman, U.S. Navy, Reserve Force. Son of 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Bengry, Stambaugh. Born February 23, 1897, 
at Ishpeming. Machinist’s helper, Entered the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, Ill. July 16, 1918. Died of disease at the Base Hos- 
pital, Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Ill., September 25, 1918. 
Buried at Stambaugh. Residence at enlistment: Stambaugh, Iron 
County. 


JOHN SERELL BENJAMIN (3417638), Private, Aircraft Production, 
80th Spruce Squadron, 4th Provisional Regiment. Son of William H. 
Benjamin, Clarion, and Cora (Langton) Benjamin (deceased). Born 
March 11, 1894, at Constantine, St. Joseph County. Butter maker. 
Married December 25, 1916, at Harbor Springs, to Edna Hammond who 
was born February 24, 1898, at Harbor Springs. Survived by a son, 
Ronald William Benjamin, born December 5, 1917. Inducted into Van- 
couver Barracks, Oregon, July 29, 1918. Assigned to the 80th Spruce 
Squadron, 4th Provisional Regiment. Died of pneumonia December 7, 
1918, in the District Hospital, United States Army, South Beach, Ore. 
Buried at Harbor Springs. Residence at enlistment: Harbor Springs, 
Emmet County. 


EDWIN RILEY BENNETT (556034), Musician, Third Class, Head- 
quarters Company, 39th Infantry. Son of Leslie and Libbie (Mowry) 
Bennett, Sherwood. Born November 10, 1898, at Sherwood. Musician. 
Entered service at Camp Green, Charlotte, N.C. December 11, 1917. 
Overseas May 10, 1918. Entered active service at the front July 18, 
1918. Served as a liaison runner with regimental headquarters. Died 
August 5, 1918 from wounds received in action when he volunteered to 
carry a wounded comrade to a dressing station to the rear of the 
tewn, St. Thibaut, on the Vesle River. Residence at enlistment: Sher- 
wood, Branch County. 


HAROLD BENNETT, Private, U.S. Army. Entered U.S. military 
service and was sent to a camp in New Mexico where he died while in 
service. Buried at Ironwood Apr. 20, 1918. Residence at enlistment: 
Ironwood, Gogebic County. 


HARRY A. BENNETT, Private, Spruce Section, 52nd Division. Son 
of John M. and Rose M. Bennett, Grand Rapids. Born October 23, 1894, 
at Grand Rapids. Entered U.S. service September 18, 1917. Assigned 
to the Spruce Section of the 52nd Division stationed at Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Wash. Died of disease January 7, 1919, at Vancouver, Wash. 
Residence at enlistment: Grand Rapids, Kent County. 
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LESLIE W. BENNETT (1013207), Private, Troop F, 14th Cavalry, 
Horseshoeing School. Son of William J. and Mary B. Bennett, Coopers- 
ville. Born Jan. 4, 1899, at Lilly, Tazewell County, Ill. Entered U.S. 
military service Jan. 12, 1918, in Troop F, 14th Cavalry, and was as- 
signed to the Horseshoeing School at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. Con- 
tinued in service until his death from broncho pneumonia Oct. 18, 1918, 
at Base Hospital, Fort Sam Houston. Residence at enlistment : Coopers- 
ville, Ottawa County. 


WILLIAM BENNETT (2019874), Private, Company E, 26th Infantry, 
1st Division. Son of James (deceased) and Elizabeth Bennett, Detroit. 
Born in Wigan, England, December 8, 1887. Street Railway Conductor, 
Detroit. Inducted into Camp Custer November 19, 1917. Assigned to 
Company F, 338th Infantry. Overseas with the 85th Division. Assigned 
as a replacement to Company E, 26th Infantry. Served with the ist 
Division during the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he received wounds 
in action from which he died October 9, 1918, at Base Hospital No. 18, 
Bazoilles, France. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


HAR..Y BENNETTS (262363), Private 1st Class, Company BE, 125th 
Infantry. Son of Harry Bennetts, St. Austell, England. Born in Oc- 
tober, 1895, at St. Austell. Automobile mechanic. Member of the Mich- 
igan National Guard. Entered U.S. service May, 1917. Assigned to 
Company EH, 125th Infantry, in the reorganization of the National Guard 
at Waco, Texas. Trained with the 32nd Division. Overseas February, 
1918. Served with the Red Arrow Division until August 4, 1918, when 
he was killed in action in the Aisne-Marne Offensive while serving as a 
message bearer for his Commander. Residence at enlistment: Flint, 
Genesee County. 


CARL GUS BENSON (263172), Corporal, Company H, 128th In- 
fantry. Son of John Gus (deceased) and C. Hanson Benson, Bay City. 
Born May 4, 1893, at Bay City. Street car Conductor, Bay City. Mar- 
ried September 29, 1917, at Battle Creek, to Fern Hughes, who was 
born October 3, 1896, at Bedford, Mich. Survived by a son, Carl Rich- 
ard, born October 7, 1918. On June 24, 1916 he became a member of 
Company B, 33rd Infantry, Michigan National Guard. Served on the 
Mexican Border, 1916-1917. Transferred to Company I, 125th Infantry, 
in the reorganization of the National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. 
Overseas February 7, 1918, with the Red Arrow Division. After service 
with the Services of Supply in France he was transferred to Company 
H, 128th Infantry, when the 32nd Division was rescued from a replace- 
ment division and made a Combat unit. Made a Corporal at this time. 
Served with the 32nd Division until August 30, 1918, when he was 
wounded and gassed. Died of wounds October 19, 1918, in Base Hospital 
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No. 7, Tours, France. Buried at Tours, France and later re-interred at 
Oak Ridge cemetery, Bay City. Residence at enlistment: Bay City, 
Bay County. 


REINHOLD BENSON (2019875), Private, Company B, 47th Infantry, 
4th Division. Entered U.S. military service and was assigned to Com- 
pany B, 47th Infantry, for service in France. Served with the 4th Reg- 
ulars during their training period in the Samer (Pas de Calais) and 
Meaux (Seine et Marne) sectors and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where 
he was killed in action July 31, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Mich- 
igan. 


ALVIN MORELL BENTLEY Jr., 1st Lieutenant, Headquarters Com- 
pany, 340th Infantry, 85th Division. Son of Alvin Morell (deceased) 
and Clara Belle (Brown) Bentley, Owosso. Born March 18, 1894, at 
Owosso. Employee of Owosso Manufacturing Company. Married April 
30, 1917, at Portland, Me. to Helen Patterson who was born April 27, 
1894, at Portland. Survived by a son Alvin Morell, born August 30, 
1918. Entered the 1st Officers’ Training Camp, Fort Sheridan, Ill. May 
15, 1917. Promoted to 2nd Lieutenant and transferred to Headquarters 
Company, 340th Infantry, at Camp Custer, where he was instructor in 
the use of the Trench Mortar Gun. Overseas with the 85th Division. 
Promoted to ist Lieutenant and continued his work as instructor in 
Trench Mortar Gun warfare. Died November 16, 1918 from pneumonia 
complicated with an injury received at an Officers’ School. Buried at 
Oak Hill Cemetery, Owosso. Residence at enlistment: Owosso, Shia- 
wassee County. 


LYMAN C. BENTLEY, Private, 1st Class, Company C, 26th Infantry, 
1st Division. Son of Clark W. Bentley, Vernon, and Ella Bentley-Bac- 
kewstow, Vassar. Born October 22, 1892, at Flint. Painter. Married 
June 16, 1912 at Detroit, to Ella Butler who was born May 19, 1894, at 
Detroit. Survived by a daughter, Bessie Viola, born October 4, 1913. 
Entered U.S. service May 13, 1917. Assigned to army training camp at 
San Benito, Texas. Overseas. Transferred to Company C, 26th In- 
fantry, lst Division. Died of Pneumonia in France February 6, 1918. 
Buried at Vassar. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


JOHN BENZENBERG, Private, Field Artillery. Son of Henry and 
Mary (Goehring) Benzenberg, Saginaw. Born June 14, 1890, at Corning, 
Ohio, Coal miner. Entered U.S. service at Houghton August 16, 1918. 
Assigned to the Field Artillery. Died of influenza October 26, 1918, in 


South Carolina. Buried at Saginaw. Residence at enlistment: Sag- 
inaw County. 
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ANTHONY CHARLES BERCAL (263999), Private, Company M, 125th 
Infantry, 32nd Division. Entered U.S. military service with Company 
M, 125th Infantry, in the reorganization of the National Guard at Camp 
McArthur, Texas. Trained at Camp McArthur and was transported 
overseas with the 32nd .Division. Served with his Company in the 
Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where he was killed in 
action July 30, 1918, in the drive upon Fismes between the Oureq and 
Vesle Rivers. Residence at enlistment: Michigan. 


ERIC A. BERGANN (263304), Sergeant, Company I, 125th Infantry. 
Son of William Bergann, Bay City and Caroline Bergann (deceased). 
Born October 27, 1895, at Bay City. Entered Michigan National Guard 
June 21, 1916. Entered the U.S. service when the National Guard was 
nationalized as a Federal Army. Assigned to Company I, 125th Infan- 
try. Trained with the 32nd Division at Camp McArthur, Texas. Over- 
seas in February 1918. Served with “Les Terribles” during the summer 
of 1918. Killed in action October 9, 1918 in the Meuse-Argonne Offen- 
sive. Residence at enlistment: Bay City, Bay County. 


EDWARD BERGEN, Private, 1st Battalion, 1st Brigade, 1st Division, 
Canadian Army. Born Aug. 26, 1884. Married Nov. 26, 1908, at St. 
Joseph, to Maud Slater who was born Aug. 4, 1890. Survived by an 
adopted son George born Jan. 18, 1911, and a daughter Virginia born 
Sept. 138, 1912. Entered Canadian military service at Toronto, Canada, 
September, 1915. Overseas to Camp Stonecliff, England, where he was 
assigned to the Ist Battalion, Ist Brigade, Canadian 1st Division. Served 
in France and Belgium until his death in action at Albert, Sept. 23, 1916. 
Residence at enlistment: Benton Harbor, Berrien County. 


CARL G. BERBER (2021737), Wagoner, Supply Company 339th In- 
fantry, 85th Division. Son of Adam and Verona Berger, Detroit. Born 
October 15, 1895 at Detroit. Laborer. Inducted into Camp Custer 
November 20, 1917. Assigned to the Supply Company of the 339th In- 
fantry. Overseas with the 85th Division. Sent with the “Polar Bears” 
to Russia. Killed in action in Northern Russia January 19, 1919. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


GILBERT L. BERGER (2985145), Private, Battery B, 330th Field 
Artillery. Son of Isaac Berger, Climax and Cora N. Berger-Selbey, 
Climax. Born February 6, 1891, at Climax. Farmer. Inducted into 
Camp Custer June 27, 1918. Overseas July 30, 1918. Died February 
23, 1919, of spinal meningitis in France. Residence at enlistment. Cal- 
houn County. 


HAROLD Y. BERGER (2982206), Private, 1st Class, Headquarters 
Company, 4th Infantry, 3rd Division. Son of Samuel Berger, Ludlow, 
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Ill. and Florence Y. Berger, Columbus, Ohio. Born Oct. 12, 1892, at 
Walnut, Pickaway County, Ill. Entered U.S. military service June 25, — 
1918. Trained and was transported overseas where he was transferred 
as a replacement to Headquarters Company, 4th Infantry. Served with 
his unit in the reserve of the 4th Army’ Corps during the St. Mihiel 
operations and in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he received 
wounds in action from which he died Oct. 18, 1918. Residence at en- 
listment: Girard Township, Branch County. 


ARTHUR A. BERGHOEFER (2052374), Private, Company H, 26th 
Infantry, Ist Division. Son of Anthony A. and Mary A. Berghoefer, 
Monroe. Born July 21, 1892 at Detroit. Clerk. Inducted into Camp 
Custer May 27, 1918. Trained with the 85th Division. Overseas and was 
assigned as a replacement to Company H, 26th Infantry, with which 
unit he served until he was killed in action October 10, 1918, in the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive. In this desperate fighting east of the Aire 
Valley, Fleville, Exermont, and the rugged wooded country beyond were 
taken. Residence at enlistment: Monroe, Monroe County. 


WILLIAM JOHN BERGHUIS (2043591), Corporal, Company G, 26th 
Infantry, 1st Division. Son of James and Jennie (Frese) Berghuis, 
Grand Rapids. Born April 20, 1893, at Grand Rapids. Salesman for 


Helm’s Tea Company. Inducted into Camp Custer April 20, 1918. As- 
signed to the 15th Company, 4th Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade. Pro- 
moted to Corporal June 22, 1918. Overseas August 3, 1918. Transferred 
as a replacement to Company G, 26th Infantry, and was sent to the 
front. At this time the First American Army was fully organized and 
ready to undertake its first independent operation, the straightening 
out of the St. Mihiel salient which had projected into the Allied line 
for four years. On September the 12th Corporal Berghuis received his 
baptism of.fire when the American Army wiped out that salient. The 
1st Division was now shifted west for the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. 
On September 30, 1918, this Division relieved the 35th Kansas Division 
and began its advance east of the Aire River against the most stubborn 
resistance. Corporal Berghuis was killed October 2, 1918, during this 
advance. Buried at Grand Rapids. Residence at enlistment: Grand 
Rapids, Kent County. 


OLIUS BERKOMPAS (263169), Bugler, Company I, 125th Infantry. 
Son of Tate A. and Roka Kuiper Berkompas, Rudyard. Born Feb- 
ruary 26, 1898, at Holland. School teacher. Enlisted in Company M, 
33d Infantry, Michigan National Guard May 14, 1917. Transferred to 
Company I, 125th Infantry, in the organization of the 32d’ Division 
at Waco, Texas. Promoted to Bugler, November, 1917. Overseas with 
the Red Arrow Division. Served with this division during the summer 
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of 1918. Was decorated with the Distinguished Service Cross for extra- 
ordinary heroism in action near Romagne, France, October 11, 1918, 
when he lost his life in performing a difficult mission. Residence at 
enlistment: Rudyard, Chippewa County. 


JOHN F. BERLIN (234499), Private, Company L, 104th Infantry, 
26th Division. Entered U. S. military service in the new National Army 
and was assigned to Company L, 104th Infantry. Transported overseas 
to France. Served with his unit in the Champagne-Marne Offensive and 
Aisne-Marne Offensive where he was killed in action July 18, 1918, on 
the day his unit captured Torcy, Belleau and Givry. Assigned by the 
War Department to Michigan. 


BARTOLO BERLUCCHI (21117638), Private, 1st Class, Company D, 
336th Machine Gun Battalion, 87th Division. Inducted into U. S. mili- 
tary service and was assigned to Company D, 336th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion. Overseas with his unit to France. Trained with his unit until 
his death from disease Oct. 31, 1918. Assigned by the War Department 
to Michigan. 


BIANCO BERNARDO (47001), Private, Company F, 18th Infantry, 
1st Division. Enlisted in the Regular Army and was assigned to Com- 
pany F, 18th Infantry, 1st Division, which had been in active service 
on the Mexican Border prior to the declaration of war. Trained with 
his unit and was transported overseas. Served with the 1st Regulars 
until he received wounds in action from the results of which he died 
July 21, 1918. Assigned by the War Department to Michigan. 


WILLIAM O. BERNER, Private, Troop D, 6th Cavalry. Son of 
David (deceased) and Margaret Berner, Kalamazoo. Born May 19, 
1900, at Rockville, N. Y. Laborer. Inducted into Fort Thomas, Ky., 
January 4, 1918. Assigned to Troop D, 6th Cavalry. Transferred to 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, where Private Berner died of spinal menin- 
gitis February 3, 1918. Buried Riverside Cemetery, Kalamazoo. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo County. 


CHARLES S. BERRIGAN (131215), Musician, Headquarters Com- 
pany, 17th Field Artillery, 2nd Division. Son of M. A. and Edith 
(Brotherton) Berrigan, Escanaba. Born July 24, 1896, at Escanaba. 
Student. Entered U. S. service December 8, 1917. Overseas. Assigned 
to Headquarters Company, 17th Field Artillery. Served in the Toulon- 
Troyon Sector March 24-May 13, 1918, the Aisne Defensive, the Chateau 
Thierry Sector, Aisne-Marne Offensive, Marbach Sector, St. Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne Offensives. Died of pneumonia and blood poisoning 
January 11, 1919, at Coblenz, Germany. Buried at Escanaba. Residence 
at enlistment: Escanaba, Delta County. 
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ERNEST R. BERRY (2051814), Private, Company F, 339th Infantry. 
Son of Arwinton and Barbara Ellen Berry, South Branch, Wexford 
County. Born in Fairfield County, Ohio, July 12, 1891. Farmer. In- 
ducted into Camp Custer, May 27, 1918. Assigned to Company F, 339th 
Infantry, 85th Division. Overseas July 10, 1918. Sent-to Russia with 
the “Polar Bears’. Died of disease February 15, 1919, at Archangel, 
Russia. Buried at South Branch. Residence at enlistment: Curtis, 
Mackinac County. 


FLOYD BE. BERRY (279975), Private, 1st Class, Company F, 126th 
Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Frank Berry (deceased) and Myrtle 
Berry-Gregg, Jackson. Born October 22, 1899, at Jackson. Enlisted 
in the Michigan National Guard, June 22, 1916. Transferred to Com- 
pany F, 126th Infantry when the National Guard was mustered into 
the National Army. Trained at Camp McArthur, Texas, and was sent 
overseas with the Red Arrow Division. Served in the Haute-Alsace 
sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where he was killed August 
2, 1918, in the brilliant attack upon Fismes. Residence at enlistment: 
Jackson, Jackson County. 


CHESTER W. BERRYHILL (2053404), Private, Company F, 339th 
Infantry, 85th Division. Son of David Berryhill, Midland, and Mary 


Ann Berryhill (deceased). Born November 3, 1895, in Perry Town- 
ship, Putnam County, Ohio. Farmer. Inducted into Camp Custer May 
26, 1918. Assigned to Company F, 339th Infantry: Overseas with the 
85th Division and was sent with the “Polar Bears” to Russia. Died of 
pneumonia September 11, 1918, at Archangel, Russia. Residence at en- 
listment: Mt. Haley Township, Midland County. 


CLIFFORD W. BERRYMAN (2050710), Private, Company A, 26th 
Infantry, 1st Division. Son of William and Louise Berryman, Laurium. 
Born Apr. 28, 1898, at Chassell. Married Apr. 23. 1916, at Calumet to 
Lillian Vivian who was born Feb. 19, 1896, at Laurium. Inducted into 
U. S. military service at Camp Custer Apr. 24, 1918. Trained with the 
85th Division at Camp Custer. Overseas to France where he was 
transferred as a replacement to Company A, 26th Infantry. Served 
with the immortal lst Regulars in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where 
he was killed in action Oct. 2, 1918, during the advance east of the 
Aire Valley against Fleville, Exermont, and the difficult country sur- 
rounding. Residence at enlistment: Calumet, Houghton County. 


EDWARD L. BERRYMAN (13866968), Private, Company D, 106th 
Engineers, 31st Division. Son of Thomas and Lena Berryman, Calumet. 
Born Sept. 4, 1893, at Hancock. Single. Inducted into U. S. military 
service May 25, 1918, and was assigned to Company D, 106th Engineers, 
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31st Division which was made up of Southern National Guardsmen and 
National Army men drafted from Michigan and Illinois. Trained at 
Camp Wheeler and was sent overseas with his Company. At Winchester, 
England, Private Berryman suffered an attack of pneumonia from 
which he died Oct. 2, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Calumet, Hough- 
ton County. 


JAMES BERRYMAN (2313011), Private, Company H, 28rd Infantry, 
2nd Division. Inducted into the new National Army and was trained 
for active service. Overseas to France where he was assigned as a 
replacement to Company H, 23rd Infantry. Served with the 2nd Regu- 
lars until his death from wounds in action Sept. 19, 1918. Assigned by 
the War Department to Michigan. : 


FREDERICK CHRIS BERTELSEN (2755328), Private, 1st Com- 
pany, Casualty Detachment, Spruce Division. Son of John (deceased) 
and Louise Bertelsen, Freesoil. Born May 12, 1892, at Freesoil. Farmer 
and thresher. Entered U. S. service at Vancouver, Wash., Jan. 8, 1918. 
Assigned to the 1st Company Casualty Detachment, Spruce Division. 
Died of disease August 3, 1918, at Vancouver. Buried at Vancouver 
Cemetery, Grave 605. Residence at enlistment: Freesoil, Mason County. 


MARIO BERTOLINO (280248), Private, Company G, 126th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Entered military service with the Michigan National 
Guard and was assigned to Company G, 126th Infantry in the organi- 
zation of the 32nd Division at Camp McArthur, Texas. Trained at 
Camp McArthur and was transported overseas with his unit. Served 
in the Alsace Sector, Aisne, Marne and Oise-Aisne Offensives. Killed 
in action during the latter Offensive Aug. 28, 1918, in the brilliant 
capture of Juvigny. Assigned by the War Department to Michigan. 


HERBERT C. J. BESNER, Corporal, Company F, 6th Battalion, 20th 
Engineers, 32nd Division. Son of Joseph Besner, Saginaw, and Eliza 
Besner, Atlanta, Ga. Born January 11, 1889, at Meamsburg, Ohio. 
Building wrecker and remover. Inducted into Camp Custer, November 
20, 1917. Assigned to Company F, 6th Battalion, 20th Engineers. Died 
at sea in the sinking of the Tuscania, February 5, 1918. Residence at 
enlistment: Saginaw, Saginaw County. 


ALFRED BESNET (262197), Corporal Company E, 125th Infantry, 
32nd Division. Son of George Besnet, Bay City (mother deceased). 
Born 1880 at Detroit. Entered U. S. military service June 6, 1917, and 
was assigned to Company E, 125th Infantry, in the reorganization of 
the National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Trained with the 32nd 
Division at Camp McArthur and was transported overseas. Served in 
the Alsace Sector and in the Aisne-Marne Offensive where he was killed 
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in action July 31, 1918, in the capture of Cierges during the drive upon 
Fismes between the Ourcq and Vesle Rivers. Residence at enlistment: 
Flint, Genesee County. 


ROBERT BESS (2038298), Corporal, Company H, 115th Infantry, 
29th Division. Entered U. S. military service and was assigned to 
Company H, 115th Infantry, 29th Division, which was organized at 
Camp McClellan, Ala. Transferred overseas to France with his unit. 
Served in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive where he was killed in action 
Oct. 28, 1918. Assigned by the War Department to Michigan. 


DAVID BETTIS (802308), Private 1st Class, Evacuation Hospital 
No. 8. Son of John and Mattie (Crorey) Bettis, Port Huron. Born 
January 31, 1895, at Carsonville. Druggist. Entered U. S. military 
service at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., March 14, 1918. Overseas May 8, 1918. 
Died of disease January 19, 1919, at Magen, Germany. Buried at Lake 
Side Cemetery, Port Huron. Residence at enlistment: Lansing, Ingham 
County. 


VERN T. BETZ, Private, Battery C, 17th Field Artillery, 2nd Divi- 
sion. Son of Lewis and Sarah (Woodman) Betz, Charlotte. Born Mar. 
20, 1898, in Eaton County. Drayman. Inducted into U. 8S. military serv- 
ice Nov. 1, 1917, at Columbus, Barracks, Ohio. Assigned to Battery C, 
17th Field Artillery. Trained and was sent overseas with the 2nd 
Regulars. Went with his Battery to Camp Valdahon, France, for train- 
ing. While completing his training for active service Private Betz died 
of disease Feb. 4, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Charlotte, Eaton 
County. 


CLARENCE ALBERT BEUTHIN (1324), Private, Sanitary Detach- 
ment, 125th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of William C. and Lena 
(Techentin) Beuthin, Saginaw. Born July 26, 1895, at Saginaw. Ship- 
ping clerk. Entered U. S. service June 25, at Fort Wayne. Transferred 
to Camp Custer and was assigned from there to the Medical Detach- 
ment, 125th Infantry, then in training at Camp McArthur, Texas. Over- 
seas with the 32nd Division, with which unit he served until August 6, 
1918, when he was killed in action in the Aisne-Marne Offensive. Resi- 
dence at enlistment: Saginaw, Saginaw County. 


OTTO CARL BEYERSDORF, Seaman, 2nd Class, U. S. Navy. Son 
of William Beyersdorf, Menominee, and Antonie Beyersdorf (deceased). 
Born November 28th, 1894, at Menominee. Pattern maker. Entered 
U. S. service March 8, 1918. Assigned to Great Lakes Training Station, 
Ill. Became a pattern maker, Chief Petty Officer. Overseas. Died of 
pneumonia August 15, 1918, at the British Medical Hospital, Corfu, 
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Greece. Buried at Menominee. Residence at enlistment: Menominee, 
Menominee County. 


BERNARDO BIANCO, Private, Company F, 18th Infantry, 1st Divi- 
sion. Born January 21, 1889, at Camagna, Torino, Italy. Entered Camp 
Nogales, Ariz., Apr. 19, 1918. Overseas to France where he was assigned 
to Company F, 18th Infantry. Participated in the defensive operations 
near Toul and Montdidier, France. Killed in action July 23, 1918, near 
Soissons, France, at the Second Battle of the Marne. Residence at en- 
listment: Bessemer, Gogebic County. 


HAROLD BICE, Private, Supply Company, 78th Infantry, 14th Divi-- 
sion. Son of Charles and Alice Bice, Hancock. Born at Hancock July 
3, 1896. Employee of Quincy Mining Company. Entered Camp Custer 
September 3, 1918. Assigned to Supply Company, 78th Infantry. Died 
October 12, 1918, at Base Hospital, Camp Custer. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Hancock, Houghton County. 


EVERETT BIDSTRUP, Seaman, 2nd Class, U. S. Navy, Reserve 
Force. Son of Herman K. and Helene M. (Larson) Bidstrup, Remus. 
Born March 15, 1897, at Ives Grove, Wis. Farmer. Enlisted in the U. S. 
Navy at Grand Rapids July 2, 1918. Called into service Sept. 30, 1918. 
Assigned to Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Ill. Died of influenza 
October 2, 1918, at Base Hospital, Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 
Buried at Decker’s Cemetery, Millbrook Township, Mecosta County. 
Residence at enlistment: Remus, Mecosta County. 


RAYMOND J. BIECK (302860), Private, Company BH, 168th Infantry, 
42nd Division. Son of George M. and Ida M. Bieck, Flint. Born Sep- 
tember 2, 1890, at Flint. Tailor. Inducted into Camp Custer January 7, 
1918. Overseas. Assigned to Company B, 168th Infantry, Rainbow Di- 
vision April 1, 1918. Killed in action near Epieds, France, July 26, 1918. 
Residence at enlistment: Flint, Genesee County. 


STEVEN BIEDAS, Private, 35lst Ambulance Company, 313th Sani- 
tary Train, 88th Division. Entered U. S. military service and was 
assigned to the 351st Company, 313th Sanitary Train, at Camp Dodge, 
Iowe. Drowned at Camp Dodge while training for overseas service. 
Residence at enlistment: Flint, Genesee County. 


ADOLPH BIEDZYCKI, Private, Company B, 16th Engineers. Entered 
U. 8S. military service in the 16th Engineers. Served with his unit until 
he died of disease Nov. 25, 1917. Assigned by the War Department to 
Michigan. 


LEON S. BIELECKI (281391), Private, 1st Class, Company M, 126th 
Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Joseph Bielecki, Grand Rapids, and 
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Mary (Rozenski) Bielecki (deceased). Born September 8, 1896, at Erie, 
Pa. Machinist. Enlisted in Company M, 32nd Infantry, Michigan Na- 
tional Guard, April 10, 1917. Inducted into U. S. service July 15, 1917. 
Transferred to Company M, 126th Infantry, in the reorganization of 
the National Guard at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas with the Red 
Arrow Division, with which unit he served until the last hard engage- 
ment, dying October 5, 1918, of wounds received in action, while the 
32nd Division was engaged in its drive through the Kriemhilde Stellung 
of the Hindenburg Line. Residence at enlistment: Grand Rapids, Kent 
County. 


WILLIAM TONY BIERSCHBACH (262358), Corporal. Company E, 
125th Infantry, 32nd Division. Son of Andrew and Mary Bierschbach 
(both deceased). Born May 4, 1896, at Remus. Structural Iron Worker. 
Entered U. S. service at Fort Brady, Sault Ste. Marie, July 3, 1917. 
Transferred to Camp McArthur, Texas, and was assigned to Company 
EK, 125th Infantry. Overseas with the 32nd Division. Served with the 
Red Arrow Division in the Alsace Sector, the Aisne-Marne and Oise- 
Aisne Offensives. Killed in action in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive Oc- 
tober 9, 1918. Residence at enlistment: Sault Ste. Marie, Chippewa 
County. 


FRANK BIESZKA (1356262), Mechanic, Company M, 121st Infantry, 
31st Division. Son of Frank and Mary Bieszka, Detroit. Born April 
16, 1889, at Detroit. Employee of Sterling Coal Company, Detroit. 
Entered U. S. service May 28, 1918. Sent to Camp Wheeler, Ga. As- 
signed to Company M, 121st Infantry. Died of broncho-pneumonia 
October 11, 1918, on board the U. S. Ship Caronia enroute for France. 
Buried at sea. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


JOHN W. BIGELOW (2981826), Private, Company E, 339th Infantry, 
85th Division. Son of Charles C. and Emma Bigelow, Copemish. Born 
in Springdale Township, Manistee County, February 5, 1896. Laborer 
in an Elevator, Copemish. Inducted into Camp Custer June 25, 1918. 
Assigned to Company E, 339th Infantry. Overseas with the 85th Divi- 
sion and was dispatched to Russia with the Allied forces sent to pro- 
tect the interests of the Allied nations in North Russia with Archangel 
as a base. Died of disease at Archangel September 19, 1918. Residence 
at enlistment: Copemish, Manistee County. 


CHARLES A. BIGGS (2054781), Private, Company B, 28th Infantry, 
Ist Division. Son of Edwin A. and Bertie A. (Zent) Biggs, Ravenna. 
Born at Ashley, Ohio, October 21, 1891. Farmer. Inducted into Camp 
Custer, May 29, 1918. Assigned to Company L, 337th Infantry. Over- 
seas with the 85th Division. Transferred to Company B, 28th Infantry. 
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Died October 8, 1918, from wounds received in action in the Meuse. 
Argonne Offensive. Residence at enlistment: Sparta, Kent County. 


OLIVER M. BIGGS, Private, Unassigned. Son of Perry A. Biggs 
(deceased) and Mary Catherine Biggs, Adrian. Born November 11, 
1894. Farmer. Inducted into Camp Dodge, Iowa, March 31, 1918. Taken 
ill with pneumonia after 8 days in camp. Died June 11, 1918, at Base 
Hospital, Camp Dodge. Iowa. Buried at North Dover. Residence at 
enlistment: Adrian, Lenawee County. 


ANDRO BIKOW (56794), Mechanic, Company B, 28th Infantry, 1st 
Division. Entered U. S. military service in the Regular Army and was 
assigned to Company B, 28th Infantry. Overseas to France where he 
served with the 1st Regulars until he received wounds in action from 
which he died Oct. 13, 1918. Assigned by the War Department to 
Michigan. 


° 


GEORGE E. BILKOVSKY (307113), Private, Company A, Recruit 
Section. Son of Joseph A. and Elizabeth R. Bilkovsky, Detroit. Born 
November 9, 1889, at Detroit. Farmer. Married June 22, 1917, at Red- 
ford, to Elsie Church who was born December 15, 1893, at Redford. 
Survived by a son, George Edward, Jr., born May 15, 1918. Inducted 


into U. S. service at Greenleaf, Ga., March 6, 1918. Assigned to Com- 
pany K, Motorized Field Hospital. Transferred to Company A, Recruit 
Section, Battalion No. 14. Died of cerebral meningitis April 29, 1918, 
‘in Keilty General Hospital, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. Buried at Elmwood 
Cemetery, Detroit. Residence at enlistment: Southfield Township, Oak- 
land County. 


WILLIAM BILKOVSKY (216291), Sergeant, Motor Truck Company 
315, Motor Supply Train No. 304. Born November 15, 1892, at Detroit. 
Parents deceased. Auto mechanic and chauffeur. Married June 15, 1917, 
at Detroit to Florence R. Curada who was born March 13, 1899, at 
Detroit. Inducted into Fort Crook, Nebraska, September 4, 1917. Sent 
overseas and was assigned to the American Military Mission attached 
to General Headquarters of the Belgian Army, Belgium. Died Novem- 
ber 29, 1918, of influenza and pneumonia, while aiding in the relief 
of liberated Belgians at Brussels. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, 
Wayne County. 


JOHN L. BILLIG, 1st Sergeant, Company B, 58th Infantry, 4th Di- 
vision. Entered U. S. military service in the Regular Army. Assigned 
to Company B, 58th Infantry, 4th Division. Overseas to France where 
he continued with his unit in active service until he received wounds 
in action from which he died Oct, 2, 1918, Accredited by the War De- 
partment to Michigan. 
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PEARL BINKLEY, Private, 2nd Company ist Battalion, 16th Depot 
Brigade. Son of Alexander and Josephine H. Binkley, both deceased. 
Born May 30, 1888, at Menton, Ind. Laborer. Inducted into Camp 
Custer March 29, 1918. Assigned to 2nd Company, 1st Battalion, 160th 
Depot Brigade. Died April 22, 1918, at Base Hospital, Camp Custer. 
Buried at Silver Brook. Residence at enlistment: Niles, Berrien County. 


HUBERT ALFRED BIRCH (4032195), Private, Company M, 78th 
Infantry, 14th Division. Son of Cornelia Birch, Hesperia. Born Nov. 
24, 1895, at Bristol, Ind. Inducted into Camp Custer July 21, 1918. As- 
signed to the 30th Company, 8th Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade. Trans- 
ferred Aug. 28, 1918, to Company M, 78th Infantry in the organization 
of the 14th Division at Camp Custer. Continued in service until his 
death from pneumonia Oct. 8, 1918, at Base Hospital, Camp Custer. 
Residence at enlistment: Hesperia, Oceana County. 


THOMAS SIDNEY BIRD, Private, Company A, 20th Engineers. Son 
of James and Ame Bird, Angola, Md. Born June 12, 1877, at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Superintendent in Buick Automobile Factory. Married 
March 2, 1912, at Windsor, Canada, to Alpha Dimond who was born 
August 29, 1892, at Logansport, Ind. Survived by a daughter, Eliza- 
beth Bird, born January 29, 1915. Entered U. S. service at Ft. Thomas, 
Ky., October 1917. Assigned to Company A, 20th Engineers. Died at 
St. Elizabeth Hospital, Washington, D. C., June 10, 1919, from wounds 
received in action. Residence at enlistment: Flint, Genesee County. 


CLEON ADRIAN BISARD, Private, Camp Custer. Son of Homer O. 
and Josephine Hicks Bisard, Traverse City. Born in Grant Township, 
Grand Traverse County, December 25, 1895. Farmer. Married October 
3, 1917, at Traverse City, to Hester Bragdon who was born in 1893 in 
New York. Inducted into Camp Custer July, 1918. Died of disease 
October 16, 1918, at Camp Custer. Buried at Monroe Center. Residence 
at enlistment: Traverse City, Grand Traverse County. 


EDWARD PAUL BISHOP. (2691563), Corporal, 421st Unit, Motor 
Transport Corps. Son of Joseph and Amelia Biskupski (or Bishop), 
Adrian. Born at Adrian October 1, 1895. Pattern Maker. Inducted into 
military service at Ann Arbor, April 15, 1918. Transferred to Camp 
Holabird, Md. Overseas to France. Died of broncho-pneumonia August 
5, 1919, at Brest, France. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne 
County. 


GRANT U. BISHOP (1974163), Private, Company G, 104th Infantry, 
26th Division. Son of William A. and Josephine Bishop, Benton Harbor. 
Born December 7, 1891, at Benton Harbor. Inducted into service Feb- 
ruary 2, 1918. Assigned to Fort Leavenworth, Kan. Overseas July, 
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1918. Transferred to Company G, 104th Infantry. Died of pneumonia 
February 11, 1919, at LeMans, France. Residence at enlistment: Benton 
Harbor, Berrien County. 


MARINE BISHOP (2026885), Private, 1st Class, Headquarters De- 
tachment, 160th Field Artillery Brigade. Born, 1890, at Grand Rapids. 
Inducted into U. S. military service at Camp Custer Nov. 2, 1917. As- 
signed to the 6th Company, 2nd Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade. Trans- 
ferred Dec. 2, 1917, to Headquarters, 328th Field Artillery and on Oct. 
7, 1918; to Headquarters Detachment, 160th Field Artillery Brigade. 
Died of lobar pneumonia Apr. 11, 1919. Residence at enlistment: Hol- 
land, Ottawa County. 


REMSON BISHOP, ist Lieutenant, Aviation Section, Signal Corps 
Cadets. Son of J. R. Bishop, Detroit. Born Jan. 14, 1889, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Electrician, Ford Motor Car Company, Detroit. Entered U. S. 
Aviation service and was commissioned 1st Lieutenant Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps. Died June 29, 1918, from injuries received in an aeroplane 
accident. Residence at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 


JOSEPH ALBERT BISKY (237461), Sergeant, Company A, 165th 
Infantry, 42nd Division. Son of Balentine and Tennie Bisky, Alpena. 
Born 1893, at Alpena. Single. Entered U. S. military service Jan. 13, 
1917, in the Michigan National Guard. Transferred to Company A, 
165th Infantry in the organization of the “All American’ Rainbow 
Division. Served with his unit in France until Sept. 14, 1918, when he 
was killed in action in the St. Mihiel Offensive. Residence at enlist- 
ment: Alpena, Alpena County. 


FREDERICK BISSETT (450353), Private, Company C, 55th Infantry, 
7th Division. Entered U. S. military service and was assigned to Com- 
pany C, 55th Infantry in the organization of the 7th Division. Trained 
with the 7th Regulars until his death from disease Sept. 23, 1918. 
Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


OSCAR E. BITZER (2017762), Supply Sergeant, Company E, 310th 
Ammunition Train, 85th Division. Son of John J. and Martha Bitzer, 
Unionville. Born October 15, 1889, at Unionville. Farmer. Inducted 
into Camp Custer, November 22, 1917. Assigned to Company. EH, 310th 
Ammunition Train. Overseas with the 85th Division. Died of influenza 
March 14, 1919, at Evacuation Hospital No. 10, France. Residence at 
enlistment: Unionville, Tuscola County. 


ALFRED FREEMAN BLACK (2983275), Private, Headquarters Com- 
pany, 328th Field Artillery, 85th Division. Son of Edwin and Hattie 
M. Black, Traverse City. Born August 19, 1895, at Traverse City. 
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Pharmacist. Inducted into Camp Custer June 24, 1918. Overseas July 
30, 1918. Accidentally drowned while bathing in a river near Bain, 
France. Buried at Traverse City. Residence at enlistment: Traverse 
City, Grand Traverse County. 


CHARLES A, BLACK (2052255), Private, Ist Class, Company B, 18th 
Infantry, 1st Division. Inducted into U. S. military service at Camp 
Custer and was trained with the 85th Division. Transported overseas 
to France where he was assigned as a replacement to Company B, 18th 
Infantry. Served with the lst Regulars in the Meuse-Argonne Offen- 
sive where he was killed in action Oct. 9, 1918, during the advance east 
of the Aire Valley. Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


HARVEY DUANE BLACK (297895), Wagoner, Supply Company, 
119th Field Artillery, 32nd Division. Son of John H. and Charity M. 
(Thomas) Black, Bath. Born November 30, 1893, in Essex Township, 
Clinton County. Farmer. Enlisted in Battery B, 1st Field Artillery, 
Michigan National Guard, June 5, 1917. Mobilized with the National 
Guard July 16, 1917. Transferred to Supply Company, 119th Field Ar- 
tillery, while at Camp McArthur, Texas. Overseas with the Red Arrow 
Division. In May 1918 was sent to the Base Hospital with tubercular 
pleurisy. Drowned August 29, 1918, in the bathing pool of Base Hos- 
pital No. 8, Savaney, France. Buried in Wilsey Cemetery, Clinton 
County. Residence at enlistment: Bath, Clinton County. 


ROBERT CHARTERS BLACK, Private, 49th Battalion, Canadian 
Army. Son of James Reid and Helen (Melrose) Black, Detroit. Born 
May 7, 1891, at Glasgow, Scotland. Entered Canadian service at Lon- 
don, Ont. Assigned to 49th Infantry. Died September 30, 1918, in 
France. Buried at Barquoy Road, British Cemetery, Ficheaux. Report- 
ed from Detroit, Wayne County. ° 


GUST I. BLACKBERG, (4717609), Private, Battery C, 42nd Field 
Artillery, 14th Division. Son of Mrs. Annie Blackberg, Norway, Mich. 
Born 1897 at Norway. Inducted into Camp Custer Aug. 28, 1918. As- 
signed to the 14th Company, 4th Battalion, 160th Depot Brigade. Trans- 
ferred Sept. 4, 1918, to the 30th Company, 8th Battalion, 160th Depot 
Brigade and on Sept. 13, 1918, to Battery C, 42nd Field Artillery. 
Continued in service with his Battery until his death from pneumonia 
Oct. 10, 1918, at Base Hospital, Camp Custer. Residence at enlistment: 
Iron Mountain, Dickinson County. 


EMORY H. BLACKWELL (2084810), Private, 1st Class, Company 
C, 114th Infantry, 29th Division. Inducted into U. S. military service 
and was assigned to Company C, 114th Infantry, 29th Division, which 
was organized at Camp McClellan, Ala. Trained and was transported 
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overseas to France where he served with the 29th Division in the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive until he was killed in action Oct. 25, 1918. 
Accredited by the War Department to Michigan. 


WILLIAM DONALD BLACKWOOD, Private, 67th Company, 5th U. S. 
Marines, 2nd Division. Son of William and Kittie E. Blackwood, Pon- 
tiac. Born January 20, 1893, at Detroit. Farmer. Entered at Paris 
Island, S. C., and was assigned to the 67th Company, 5th Regiment, 
U. S. Marines. Overseas April, 1918. Served with the 2nd Division on 
four battle fronts. Killed in action November 4, 1918, just at the close 
of the brilliant exploits of the U. S. Marines in the Meuse-Argonne 
Offensive. Residence at enlistment: Pontiac, Oakland County. 


IGNATIUS K. BLADYKA (2305901), Private, Company A, 128th In- 
fantry, 32nd Division. Born May 28, 1888, at Wilna, Russia. Machinist, 
Dodge Bros. Motor Company, Detroit. Inducted into Camp Custer, 
November 1917. Transferred to 125th Infantry then in training at Camp 
McArthur, Texas. Overseas with the 32nd Division. Transferred to 
Company A, 128th Infantry, when the Red Arrow Division was desig- 
nated as a combat unit. Died August 31, 1918, from wounds received 
in action in the desperate fighting between the Oureq and Vesle rivers, 
when the Michigan and Wisconsin boys captured Fismes. Residence 
at enlistment: Detroit, Wayne County. 
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AESARS OF THE WILDERNESS. By Grace Lee Nute. D. Apple- 
C ton-Century Co., N. Y., 1948, pp. 386. Price $4—Story of two 
French explorers, Médard Chouart, Sieur des Groseilliers, and his 
brother-in-law, Pierre Esprit Radisson, who explored North America in 
the 17th century when Frenchmen discovered the Great Lakes, the Mis- 
sissippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, Lake Winnipeg, and ‘the Saskatchewan. 
Previous volumes on the subject have told only part of the story. Here 
is a colorful and complete account of these persons as pioneer charac- 
ters and intrepid explorers. The volume is supplied with useful appen- 
dices, bibliography, illustrations, and is well documented. 


THIS IS YOUR AMERICA. Compiled by Gurdon Simmons and 
Ralph Louis Meyer. Illustrated by William Sharp, 3 vols. Literary 
Classics, Inc., New York, N.Y., 1948, pp. 242, 241, 242. Price $3 per 
volume.—This is a highly readable representation ‘of America, being 
feature stories selected from newspapers published in every section of 
the nation, but not too much the story of America at war; rather the 
selections include those things which mean the most to Americans, 
what we are fighting for. Here is the all-round, human, homespun 
America in stories that deserve to be read everywhere. 


BOOM COPPER. By Angus Murdoch. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1943, 
pp. 255. Price $3—An authentic account of America’s first mining 
boom. Describes the operation and operators of the copper mines of 
Keweenaw Peninsula from the earliest days to the present, with inci- 
dental contrast of industrial conditions between two world wars. Story 
reaches back beyond the gold rush to California in the late 40’s. It is 
a fascinating tale of boom towns, fortunes and fabulous characters in 
one of the most colorful periods of Michigan’s copper country. 


REDISCOVERING SOUTH AMERICA. By Harry A. Franck. Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia, New York, London, 1943, pp. 453. Illustrated. 
Price $5.00.—A timely volume by this noted traveler, writer and lec- 
turer. Thirty years ago the author toured South America on foot and 
now returns to record the astounding changes that have taken place. 
Primitive provincial life, city activities, lively anecdotes, vivid descrip- 
tions, personal reflections, will be enjoyed by the armchair traveller who 
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relished the author’s two famous books of a generation ago, Vagabond- 
ing down the Andes and Working North from Patagonia. Mr. Franck 
was a classmate of the editor of this Magazine at the University of 
Michigan, graduating with the class of 1908. He is now a major in 
the Army Air Corps. In World War I he was 2nd Lieut., Cavalry, 1917, 
G.H.Q., A.E.F., 1917-1919. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CANADA FOR AMERICANS. By Alfred 
LeRoy Burt. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1942, pp. 279. 
Price $3.—Chronologically arranged, scholarly and readable. Contains 
considerable material on economic and social history. Supplied with 

maps, selected illustrations, reading list and a good index. 


THE JOHN TIPTON PAPERS. Three volumes. Vol. I compiled by 
Glen A. Blackburn, edited by Nellie Armstrong Robertson and Dorothy 
Riker; Vols. II and III compiled and edited by Mrs. Robertson and Miss 
Riker. Published as volumes 24-26 of Indiana Historical Collections, 
by the Indiana Historical Bureau, Indianapolis, 1942. Pages 909, 947, 
927. Price, three volumes, $11.—Correspondence, ‘journals, reports, and 
speeches of John Tipton (1786-1839), Indian fighter, sheriff, surveyor, 
member Indiana legislature, land speculator, Indian agent, United States 
Senator. Documentary story of the rapid rise and state-wide influence 
of an Indiana pioneer who without formal education outdistanced many 
more polished Hoosiers. Came to Indiana in 1807. His life in Indiana 
paralleled the period of Michigan Territory. 


THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN PENNSYLVANIA, 1776-1790. By 
Robert L. Burnhouse. Pennsylvania Historical Commission, Harrisburg, 
1942, pp. 368.—This is an interesting study of the processes of democ- 
racy, as the chapter titles will indicate: ‘“‘The Rise of the Radicals 
(1776-1778) ”"—“Triumph of Radicalism (1778-1780)”—“The Conserva- 
tives Emerge (1780-1782) ”—“Conservatives Ride to Power (1782-1784)” 
—“Counter-Revolution Halted (1783-1786)”—‘“Triumph of the Counter- 
Revolution (1786-1790). The volume takes its title from the conserva- 
tive reaction to the revolutionary government of Pennsylvania in the 
period following the military phase of the Revolutionary War. The 
success of the movement led to Pennsylvania’s ratification of the Fed- 
eral constitution in 1790. This study is a valuable contribution to the 
beginnings of the history of the United States. Its popular appeal is 
enhanced by the gathering of footnotes at the end of the volumes. 
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Adequate scholarly apparatus is appended for those who desire to use 
it. The text has a fluent style. Apparently effort has been made to 
interest the layman in a university doctoral dissertation. The idea is 
commendable. 


ATLAS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. James Truslow Adams, editor- 
in-chief, Scribner’s, New York, 1943, pp. 360. Price $10.—This graphic 
history of certain aspects of the United States, 1492 to 1912, presents 
147 maps chronologically arranged, illustrating principally military and 
political history. Here are maps showing discovery and exploration, 
beginnings of the original colonies, advance of the frontier, cessions of 
land from the Indians, creation of territories and states, development 
of roads, canals and railroads, opening of the public domain. Eighteen 
maps deal with the Revolutionary War; 16 with the Civil War. Sixty- 
four historical specialists, among them Dr. Randolph G. Adams of the 
William L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor, supervised the drawing 
of the maps in this volume. A general Index enables one easily to 
find the places desired, often obscure on ordinary maps. The volume 
is an excellent-supplement of the Dictionary of American History and 
the Dictionary of American Biography published by the same Company. 


A REFERENCE GUIDE TO IOWA HISTORY. Compiled by William 
J. Petersen. Published by the State Historical Society of Iowa, Iowa 
City, 1942, pp. 151—‘“Ever since the State Historical Society was 
founded in 1857 a deep appreciation of the work of the pioneers has 
prevailed. This interest in historical foundations has been cultivated 
by the Society which, especially under the leadership of Dr. Benjamin 
F. Shambaugh, has been most active in the dissemination of trustwor- 
thy information. Research and publication have kept pace with the 
growing attention to the history of this Commonwealth so that the 
available materials are very extensive. In view of the current centen- 
nial anniversaries of Iowa beginnings and the approaching centennial 
of the admission of the State into the Union in 1846, knowledge of our 
heritage is particularly desirable” (preface). 


IOWA IN TIMES OF WAR, By Jacob A. Swisher. State Historical 
Society of Iowa, Iowa City, 1943, pp. 395.—Another volume in the series 
“Towa Centennial History.” As would be expected, this is not so much 
a chronicle of battles as a description of the effects of military effort 
on the home front. It covers five wars—the Mexican War, the Civil 
War, the Spanish-American War, and the two World Wars. The text 
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is well organized and well written. The bibliographical notes show 
careful scholarship. The format of the volume is a delight to the eye 
and its mechanical features make the book pleasant to handle. 


OHIO IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 1900-1938. Planned and 
Compiled by Harlow Lindley, Secretary, Editor and Librarian, Ohio 
State Archeological and Historical Society. Published by the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, Columbus, Ohio, 1942, pp. 563.— 
This is the final volume in the six volume series The History of the 
State of Ohio, edited by Carl Wittke, Professor of History, Oberlin 
College. Earlier volumes in the series have been described in this 
Magazine. This volume was the work of fifteen contributors listed 
with their respective chapters in the table of contents. The opening 
chapters give a general survey of legislation and administration from 
Governor Nash to Governor Bricker, 1900-1940. Then follow chapters 
on labor, agriculture, transportation, business, banking, conservation. 
Separate chapters are given to education, literature, journalism, the 
arts, music, and religion. The volume concludes with chapters on “Ohio 
in the First World War,” “Depression Activities,” and “The Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration.” All of the apparatus of scholarship is here. 
The work is well written, usefully illustrated and adequately edited. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, 1867-1942. By Elbert J. Benton, Secretary of the Society. 
Published by the Society at Cleveland, O., 1942, pp. 49. Illustrated.— 
Commemorates the 75th anniversary of the organization. Contains 16 
illustrations of buildings, interiors, grounds and activities, together 
with lists of benefactors, fellows, patrons, members and officers. 


A HISTORY OF OBERLIN COLLEGE FROM ITS FOUNDATIONS 
THROUGH THE CIVIL WAR. By Robert S. Fletcher. 2 vols. Illus- 
trated. Published by Oberlin College, Oberlin, O., (Printed by The Lake 
Side Press, Chicago, Ill.) 1943, pp. 1000. Price $5.—Oberlin College 
from 1833 to 1866. Here “in incident, anecdote, and quotation, men and 
women live again whose thoughts and actions made Oberlin unique 
among the colleges of America.” The author is a member of the College 
faculty. 
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MISSOURI, DAY BY DAY. Edited by Floyd C. Shoemaker. Vol. I. 
Published by the State Historical Society of Missouri, 1942, pp. 446.— 
A handy guide on notable Missourians and outstanding events for 
any and all month dates from January 1 through June in the past 
history of the state, with citation of references for each date. Birth- 
days are used as significant dates on which to peg the biographies. 
Work is said to be already under way for Vol. 2. This type of work 
is invaluable for newspaper use and for all who have occasion to use 
a calendar of significant events in state history. Similar calendars 
would be useful for county and other local history. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 17438-1943. A Guide to the Rare Books, Maps 
and Manuscripts Exhibited at the University of Michigan. Bulletin No. 
XXXVIII of the William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, 1943, pp. 32. 
—Contains a reduced facsimile of a manuscript map by David Hartley, 
drawn in Paris, probably in 1784, showing Jefferson’s proposed division 
of the Western territory into new states. One of the names suggested 
by Jefferson was “Michigania.” Jefferson’s ideas about this are dis- 
cussed briefly. . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLICATIONS BY MEMBERS OF THE SEV- 
ERAL FACULTIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, July 1, 
1930, to June 30, 1941. Published at Ann Arbor by the university, 1942, 
pp. 131. 


Four papers dealing with current aspects of records administration, 
read at the 1942 annual meeting of the Society of American Archivists, 
are printed by the National Archives as “Records Administration Cir- 
cular No. 2,” as follows: 

. 1. “The Archivist’s Concern in Records Administration,’ by 
Philip C. Brooks. 

. 2. “The Control of Records,’ by Willard F. McCormick. 

. 3. “Scheduling the Disposition of Records,’ by Robert H. 
Bahmer, 

. 4. “War History and Records Activities,’ by Harry Venneman. 


The Arkansas Handbook (1941-1942), published at Little Rock by 
the Arkansas History Commission, contains much useful information 
in regard to the Arkansas state government, biographical sketches of 
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state officers, legal holidays, annual events, historic flags of Arkansas, 
and historic flags in the State History Museum. 


In the quarterly Bulletin of The Historical Society of Northwestern 
Ohio for October, 1942, are published six letters written by William 
Woodbridge in 1814-15, edited by Dr. Milo M. Quaife of the Burton 
Historical Collection, Detroit Public Library. The letters were ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Woodbridge at Marietta, Ohio, and were written from 
various points on a trip Woodbridge made at this time from Marietta 
to Detroit, whither he was bound to take up the duties of his newly 
acquired station as Secretary of Michigan Territory. The group is 
captioned “From Marietta to Detroit in 1815”. The route taken is 
mapped by Dr. Quaife’s son, Donald L. Quaife of Detroit. 

In his introduction Dr. Quaife presents the series as a representative 
sample of the Woodbridge Papers in the Burton Collection of the De- 
troit Public Library. 

This number of the Bulletin contains also a review of the work of 
the Ohio War History Commission to date, the story of the successful 
efforts to preserve Fort Miami, discussion of contemporary status of 
United States History teaching in colleges, and a colorful record of the 
change in the world’s geography which began with the Wright brothers 
(Orville and Wilbur, natives of Dayton, Ohio) when they patiently 
conducted those first flights round and round the cow pasture at Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, back in 1905. 





